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THE EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE. 

\ TE gave, last week, a summary of the President’s 

message, and it may now prove of interest to 
note how it has been received. We may say, at once, 
that it has met with less criticism than was to be ex- 
pected. It was a hard document to write; there were 
reasons why, at this juncture, the President should find 
it particularly hard to please everybody, or even the 
whole of his own party. 

There are, in every political party, a number of im- 
patient persons who are apt to blame an administration 
for the exhibition of a change in popular opinion at the 
ballot-box. Such a change almost always occurs at the 
State elections immediately following the inauguration 
of a President, and, although he may not have been 
long enough in office to be justly held accountable for 
the reaction in public feeling, there are those who lay 
it to his charge. The reaction in this case was impres- 
sive; for, had the Democrats done as well in November, 
1896, as they did in November, 1897, Mr. Bryan would 
be our Chief Magistrate. It is also true that the Ding- 
ley Tariff act has disappointed some of the Republicans 
who counted upon its yielding a revenue equal to our 
expenditures, and who overlook the cause of the tem- 
porary deficit. The cause, of course, is that, inasmuch 
as no Federal legislation can be retroactive, the import- 
ers supplied themselves in advance with vast quantities 
of dutiable articles, especially raw sugars, under the 
lower rates provided by the Wilson act. The stocks 
thus secured by the patriots who think only of their 
pockets are now nearly exhausted, and the real effi- 
ciency of the Dingley act, considered as a revenue- 
raising law, will, presently, be patent. 

There is still another reason why it was difficult for 
Mr. McKinley to satisfy all the readers of his message. 
The Gold Republicans, as well as the Gold Democrats, 
are delighted at the failure of the Wolcott Commission ; 
but, on the other hand, the Silver Republicans, who are 
strong in the valleys of the Ohio, Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers, as well as further West, are worried by 
the prospect of being compelled in 1900 to choose be- 
tween Gold Monometallism and Free Silver. In 1896, 
such Republicans were held in the ranks by the decla- 
ration, made in the party platform and reaffirmed by 
the candidate, that the Republicans were bimetallists, 
and only differed from the Bryanites in the belief that 
bimetallism could only be brought about through inter- 
national agreement, and that, until such an agreement 
could be effected, the gold standard must be main- 
tained. In the face of the recent demonstration that 
no international agreement on the subject is possible, 
the acceptance of bimetallism by the Republican party 
is manifestly adjourned to the Greek Kalends. Hence 
a certain amount of discontent, not to say disaffection, . 
on the part of Silver Republicans, which, however, we 
think, will be but transient, because the country-seems 
likely to. have before it several years of prosperity. 
You cannot convince men that the gold standard: is 
harmful, if they find themselves thriving under it. That 
has been the situation in the food-producing States this 
year. They have found it easier to get money than-it 
ever was, and they also appreciate the fact that money 
will buy more manufactured articles than it ever could 
before. If such a state of things shall last until 1900, 

and the signs are that it will, what will be the use of 
preaching Free Silver to the American people? 
There is still another point of view, from which the 
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difficulty and the delicacy of the task undertaken by 
Mr. McKinley in his message may be considered. .. How 
was he to treat the Hawaiian question and the Cuban 
question? The sugar trust is opposed to the annexation 
of Hawaii, because most of the Hawaiian sugar grow- 
ers sell their products to rival refineries. Opposed to 
the measure, also, are the cane sugar growers of Louisi- 
ana, and the beet sugar growers in other States, on the 
ground that they could not hope to compete with the 
Hawaiian crop, which is capable, it seems, of very great 
expansion. For a similar reason, all American capital- 
ists, who have invested monéy in Cuba, resist the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. Will it be said that these local, 
corporate and personal interests are selfish, and ought 
to be disregarded? Selfish they are, but they are power- 
ful, as they have repeatedly shown, and it might be an 
act-of rashness:to: estrange them~from the Republican 
party. Nevertheless, in his message, Mr. McKinley did 
not hesitate to confront such interests, believing the 
acquisition of Hawaii to be of vital moment tothe 
country, the- evidence of ‘military. and commercial ex-- 
perts on that point being: justly looked :upom by: him as 
overwhelming. There is no doubt that:the nation, as a 
whole, is gratified by:the stand taken:by: the’President 
in relation to this matter. : The ‘hostile interests, how- 
ever, to which we have referred,-are said’ to be:able to 
control more than a third of the Senate;and it’may' be 
needful, therefore, to renounce ‘the hope of ‘gaining 
Hawaii by treaty, and. to fall back upon. the. method 
followed in the.case of Texas, that, namely, of annexa- 
tion by a joint resolution of Congress. 

In regard to the Cuban question, likewise, the Presi- 
dent found himself in an awkward: predicament.’ The 
commercial-and: financial interests of: thé: country are 
opposed :to any official act: on our: part: which. would 
involve us in a war. with Spain. - On the other hand,-the 
community at large sympathizes keenly with the Cuban 
revolutionists,.and would’be.glad to see our government 
interfere by force’on their betialf. -With regard to this 
matter, Congress seems. to.occupy.a midway position; 
for, while. a majority in either Chamber would proba- 
bly oppose a project of overt:intervention, the House of 
Representatives, should: a chance to vote upon the’sub- 
ject occur, will, doubtless, adopt the joint resolution in 
favor of recognizing the Cubans as belligerents, which 
was passed by the Senate during the last.session.. Ac- 
cording to the law of nations, sucha resolution would 
not be a casus belli, but the fear of out bankers and 
merchants is that. it would: bring about friction. and 
collision, which would cause, presently, an outbreak 
of hostilities. m : 

So far as the financial measures proposed» by the 
Secretary of the :Treasury, and’ indorsed: in‘the Presi- 
dent’s message, are. concerned, these have aroused but 
languid interest: and -comparatively little discussion. 
This is due to the fact that Free Silver is known to 
have a.majority of-:threé in the Senate: consequently, 
no financial project, which: does not commend itself to 
the Bryanites;has a chance of gaining the approval of 
that body. ._By his recommendations, however, on'the 
subject, Mr. McKinley has taken a position which,-as 
time goes on, cannot fail to strengthen him in the con- 
fidence of sound-minded and far-sighted men. 





IS CHINA TO BE PARTITIONED? 
CCORDING to the latest telegrams from the Far 
East, ‘there seems to be no doubt that the Pekin 
government has given ;the German Empire the desired 
territorial indemnity for ‘the murder. of- two ‘German 
missionaries. The cession includes ‘Kiao-Chou Bay and 
the surrounding district, together with certain railway 
and mining rights in the province of Shan-Tung, which 
possesses extensive and:valuable coal ‘fields, besides con- 
siderable deposits of iron, lead;and copper ores: ‘ While. ' 
moreover, the province is chiefly noted for its mineral ° 
wealth, the valleys between the ‘mountains‘ and’ the ' 
plains of the southwest are fertile enough to support 
a population which is computed atthirty millions: Ger- 
many thus acquires not only an-admirable naval station 
on. the Yellow Sea, and inexhaustible supplies of coal, 
which, may be: made easily accessible:by railways; but 
also a ‘‘Hinterland”’ of great commercial and strategic * 
value... Those who keep in mind -the incidents of the 
recent war-between China:and ‘Japan will recall” that 
on the: north-coast of Shan-Tung~stands Wei-hai-wei, 
one of the-two great naval fortresses; upon which China 
formerly relied-to defend the entrance: to the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li. One of these, Port Arthur, is now in the 
hands of Russia, and Wei-hai-wei seems destined to fall 
eventually to the Germans, whose ascendency in Shan- 
Tung will enable them to attack it from the rear. 


(Vor. xx, No. we 


Nothing could be more unreasonable than the ex. 2 


pectation expressed in certain newspapers that Russia, 
under existing circumstances, would oppose the Ger. 
man occupation of Kiao-Chou Bay. What we are now 
witnessing is, plainly, the second step in the execution 
of a compact entered into by Russia, France, and Ger. 
many at the time when the victorious Japanese ‘seemed 
likely to press on to Pekin and to expel the present 
Manchu dynasty from the Middle Kingdom. It was 
the joint protests of these three powers which con- 
strained the Mikado to stop the westward advance of 
his armies, and, subsequently, to submit to serious 
changes in the treaty of Shimonoseki, whereby, in con. 
sideration of an additional money indemnity, Japan 
gave back to Chind the Liau-Tung peninsula, on which 

Port Arthur stands, together with Chinese Manchuria, 

‘as ‘the country lying between Mongolia and Corea ig 
called. What Japan lost fell to Russia, which, in re. 
turn for furthering the payment of the money due the 
Japanese, obtained a virtual protectorate over Liau- 
Tung and Chinese Manchuria. The Czar thus became 
practically master of the region lying between his for- 
mer possessions and the Great Wall. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Mikado would not have renounced his 
plans of conquest on the Asiatic mainland in deference 
to the remonstrance of the Czar alone. What caused 
him to yield, much against his will, was the knowledge 
that his warships would have 'to face not only 'a Russian 
squadron, but the combined naval forces of Germany 
and France in the Pacific. 

What equivalents were Germany and France to have 
for the prize secured to Russia by their co-operation? 
We may be sure that equivalents were promised, al- 
though the fulfillment of the promise was doubtless 
postponed toa convenient season. It might have proved 
inconvenient to’ provoke a counter-alliance between 
England and Japan at a time when the last-named 
power had large bodies of veteran troops stationed at 
strategic points on the mainland. On the other hand, 
it might not be judicious for Germany to wait too long. 
France, unquestionably, could trust her Russian ally to 
give her a share of the Middle Kingdom, especially as 
the territories desired by her lie at the south in the 
neighborhood of Tonquin; but Germany might have 
found the Czar forgetful of his obligations had she 
waited ‘till the Trans-Siberian railway had been com- 
pleted to Vladivostock, and a branch of it finished to 
the ‘Yellow Sea. She has moved, therefore, in the nick 
of- time. For the moment the Czar cannot think of 
breaking a compact. which is morally binding, because 
the*Kaiser is quite as strong as he is at sea, and the dis- 
patch of Russian troops by land to the defense of China 
would, with the railway still uncompleted, provea difti- 
cult and costiy operation. 

The Germans, then, have gota foothold in Shan- 
Tung, and thus placed the whole of that province with- 
in their sphere of influence. We shall hear next from 
France, and a glance at the map will show what sec- 
tions of China she must covet. If she can secure the 
island of Hai-nan and the western end of‘ the province 
of Kwan-Tung she will entirely command ‘the Gulf of 
Tonquin, and will be in a position to claim as within 
her sphere of influence the province of Kwang-se im- 
mediately, and that of Yun-nan ultimately. It will 
also be observed that, whatever European power shall 
succeed in connecting Yun-nan with the sea, must 
eventually dominate Sze-chuen also, which is the most 
populous of the Chinese provinces, being credited with 
more than sixty million inhabitants. Kwang-se and 
Y¥un-nan, on the other hand, had between them less 
than thirteen miltion inhabitants a dozen years ago, 
though they are said to have recently increased consid- 
erably in population. 

* England would violate her traditions if she took 
nothing: for herself, while other European powers were 
tearing valuable strips of territory from the Celestial 
‘Empire. She has recently obtained from the Pekin 
government the right to fortify certain points on the 
mainland of the Kwan-Tung province needed for the 
protection of Hong-Kong and for the control of the en- 
trance to the Canton River. Of course, when the Chi- 
nese melon is divided, she will want a larger slice than 
that; she will, no doubt, insist upon acquiring the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of Kwan-Tung, ‘together, per- 


haps, with the whole seacoast from Canton to Shanghai. 


If-she also gets control of the mouth of the Yang-se- 
Kiang, she ought eventually to acquire ascendency 
throughout the central provinces of the Middle King- 
dom, which are not only rich and populous, but, next 
to Shan-Tung, the native land of both Confucius and 
Mencius, possess the most interesting historical associa- 
tions. 
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Where the aims of the partitioners will clash is in 
Yun-nan, upon which both the English and French 
have had their eyes for some years, the former having 
tried to open & railway route by way of Burmah, and 
the latter by way of Tonquin. There is likely, also, in 
the end to be a good deal of sharp rivalry between the 
Germans lodged in Shan-Tung, and the Russians oc- 
cupying the other side of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li. Which ever power shall control that gulf 
will, of course, be preponderant at Pekin. It does not 
follow that the reigning dynasty will remain much 
Jonger in that city, which, now that Manchuria is lost, 
isin a Jangerous position. The native rulers would be 
far safer in Nankin, the old capital. 
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THE EFFECT OF COLLEGE TRAINING 
UPON WOMEN. 


XH opportunities of obtaining a university educa- 
a -ion have now been open to women for so many 
years 111 this country that a definite statement of re- 
sults ought, by this time, to be forthcoming. We wel- 
come ie attempt to render such a statement, which 
has becn recently made by Miss Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn, ho has, herself, obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Phiivsophy from Yale University. She undertakes 
to show precisely what a college is able to do for a 
memlr of her sex, and thereby has occasion to refute 
the ol iections of the pessimists, and, at the same time, 
to che x the too extravagant hopes of those who looked- 
forwa’d to a kind of social revolution. Experience, as 
she si.ows, has proved that there is no ground for the 
fear, “hich used to be often expressed, that the femi- 
nine «sllege graduate, as the result of her college life, 
woul: jose her health, her womanly charm, her chance 
of ma‘ rimony, her possibilities of motherhood, her taste 
for dumestic life, her interest in her home and in her 
home friends; that society would, in short, in conse- 
quence of any considerable spread of collegiate educa- 
tion aniong women, be reduced to an unrelated, unat- 
tache assemblage of self-centered and self-conscious 
celibutes. As it turns out, there is as little foundation 
for the optimistic prediction that the girl graduate 
would be stored with all manner of learning, so that 
any problem of any nature might be solved by her at 
the casual presentation of it, and that she would, at 
the sume time, exhibit the power of invention and of: 
original production, so that she would have an incom- 
parably better chance of earning her own living than 
she ever had before. 

Here, as in most other things, the truth lies between 
the two extremes. As regards the effect of a university 
training upon the health of young women, we cannot 
do better than cite the data compiled at the suggestion 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and embodied 
in a report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. The general outcome of that report was 
the demonstration that female graduates of colleges 
and universities do not evince, as the consequence 
of their college duties and studies, any marked differ- 
ence in general health, when compared with an equal 
number of women engaged in other kinds of work, or, 
in fact, with women generally. Some of the special 
results of the inquiry are also worth reproducing. It 
was found that, while 19.58 per cent of the whole num- 
ber interrogated had deteriorated in health during the 
college course, 21.13 per cent had shown an improve- 
ment, and the remaining 59.29 per cent were practically 
unaffected. Among the assigned causes of ill-heaith, 
the largest part was played by ante-collegiate condi- 
tions, inherited tendencies and constitutional predispo- 
sitions; the next most important factor was the neglect 
of the laws of physical well-being; what may be called 
mental exertion had the least observable effect. Finally, 
the same statistics prove the health record of children 
of alumnz to be exceptionally good, and the death-rate 
of such children to be notably low. 

From the last fact mentioned, we naturally pass to 
aconsideration of the fitness of the college woman for 
the maternal function. In former days, before the de- 
mand for the better education of women had acquired 
momentum, the distinctively maternal qualities were 
limited in popular thought to the power of physical re- 
production and toa certain elemental impulse to protect 
offspring, which is the psychical counterpart of the 
physical function, and which comes into operation, not 
as the result of reason, calculation or experience, but by 
Virtue of an intuition awakened at the very birth of the 
child. For motherhood, then, in the general opinion, 
no especial preparation was needed. Any woman of 
fairly healthy body, whatever her ‘isposition, ability 
or training, was considered amply suited for the duties 
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of a mother; and, as a matter of practice, any woman 
who, from lack of intelligence or character, seemed 
likely to make a failure of any sort of non-domestic 
work, was usually advised to take upon herself the con- 
jugal and maternal office as offering the best opportu- 
nity of usefulness and happiness to her. Miss Claghorn, 
however, finds it easy to demonstrate that, to motier- 
hood in its highest sense, belongs much more. It in- 
volves an addition to that protective instinct which is 
shared by animal life in general, the addition, namely, 
of a power of rational and moral guidance peculiar to 
the human being, a power to be used in the work of 
lifting up from the animal level to the level of mankind 
that crude lump of possibilities, the child. This task is 
one of the most complex and exacting known, and, 
for its accomplishment, the mother, far from needing 
no special ability and preparation, requires the most 
varied talent and the most thorough training. The 
moment we accept the broader conception of a mother’s 
duty, we cannot but recognize that college training ex- 
erts certain influences, particularly useful in preparing 
the mother for her task. The college graduate will not, 
in the first place, enter upon wifehood because she has 
nothing else to do, nor is she likely to become a mother 
by accident. If she takes up conjugal and maternal 
duties, it will be because she feels a special inclination 
to them, which is, in itself. a promise that they will be 
carefully and tenderly fulfilled. She will be, moreover, 
alive to the difficulty and complexity of such duties. 
She has learned too much of the intricacies of the hu- 
man body, the human mind and human society to 
think that she can care properly for a developing hu- 
man creature, even a very little one, without a thorough 
knowledge of conditions and circumstances. 

A college woman, in fine, will be likely to study her 
child, in mind and body. That she studies the child’s 
body to good purpose is shown by the fact above cited, 
that her children are healthier and survive in greater 
proportion to the number of births than do the children 
of the community as a whole. The outcome of her 
study of the child’s mind cannot, from the nature of 
the case, be formulated so definitely; yet, notwith- 
standing the extravagances and hasty assumptions of 
“child-study,’”’ as carried on to-day, there can be no 
doubt that the effort really to find out something of the 
laws of mental growth and development in a child will 
be followed by more useful results than come from the 
ignorance that there are any such laws, and a reckless 
persistence in their violation. We may note, further, 
that, if a mother is prepared to conduct her child’s edu- 
cation herself, as the college-trained mother would be, 
she is able to keep him at home, under her own instruc- 
tion, until some leading traits of character are formed 
and some mental fiber is established. From this would 
come a great gain to the schools, as well as to the chil- 
dren themselves. Under present conditions, children, 
when they enter the schools, possess too little maturity 
of mind and character to be dealt with successfully in 
masses, as the teacher must needs deal with them. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, and Miss 
Claghorn does not shrink from the admission, that a 
college training can do little or nothing for a young 
woman as regards the pressing and practical business 
of earning a living. The feminine college of to-day, 
like its masculine counterpart, is distinctly an institu- 
tion for the promotion of general culture, and not for 
the acquirement of the knowledge and skill that will 
be serviceable in a given calling. The effort made, some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, to introduce in uni- 
versities utility under the garb of science has had the 
curious result of transforming science itself into an- 
other branch of culture. The scientist in colleges is as 
fully absorbed in the beauty, the order and the intel- 
lectual plan of his work, and in the joy of mastery for 
its own sake, as is the humanist, and, in general, dis- 
regards everyday utility quite as completely. To get 
direct and special preparation for any line of paid 
work, the student must go to some technical school. 
Even for teachers, the college is.not, strictly speaking, 
a technical school. The pupil may learn there what to 
teach, but how to teach is an art in itself, which re- 


quires its own appropriate technical training. The . 


optimists, therefore, were wrong when they assumed 
that a university ‘education would directly qualify the 
feminine graduate for any special paid pursuit.. The 
training given by a college is, nevertheless, of practical 
benefit to the pupil, although it must be acknowledged 
that the benefit cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. 
It has its practical use for a young woman, by making 
a more complete person of her, and by giving her a 
greater chance of happiness, if not a greater power of 
making money in any particular direction. 


Chroughout the Land. 


A WEEKLY NEWS-SUMMARY. 


POLITICS. 


SomE political debts contracted during last Novem- 
ber’s election in Indiana have been settled in a manner 
entirely unsatisfactory to the creditors. They were for 
whisky that was used to secure votes, but a suit for pay- 
ment was set aside by the judge on the ground that the 
liquor was used for illegal and immoral purposes, so no 
recovery could be had; debtors are treating the decis- 
ion as a full release. In New York the liquor used in 
politics is sold only for cash, and payment is generally 
demanded in advance. 


Some Canadian politicians are talking as if the 
United States would be the principal gainer by reci- 
rocity, and that therefore any proposals on the sub- 
ect should come from this side of the line. Canadian 
usiness men should suppress this nonsense, if they see 
any money for themselves in reciprocity. International 
business cannot be done on a basis of airs. 


Presidential candidate Bryan, who is visiting Mex- 
ico, is said to have been greatly surprised and to have 
thought there was some mistake when he received more 
than a thousand Mexican dollars in exchange for five 
hundred in American currency. It was a good object- 
lesson in silver, and one which should be peculiarly 
valuable to the energetic gentleman who still aspires to 
the Presidency. 

The proposition to end the Anglo-Canadian-Ameri- 
can quarrel over seal-killing by exterminating the 
Alaska seal herd has been 1enewed in Congress by a 
bill more radical than that introduced last year by Mr. 
tons do The cost of maintaining the patrol force of 
gunboats and revenue cutters in Behring Sea is great, 
yet the government’s revenue from seal skins has de- 
creased to almost nothing. Asallthe seals go ashoreat 
the Prybilov Islands during the breeding season, the 
extermination of the herd would be easy. 


There has been so much wholesome, unpartisan talk 
in Congress about abuses of the pension laws that some 
measure of reform during the present session seems 
probable. The enormity and antiquity of the business of 
marrying veterans in crder soon to be put upon the pen- 
sion rolls as soldiers’ widows is shown by the fact that, 
although the rolls carry but three veterans of the war 
of 1812-15, there are about three thousand widows 
drawing pensions on account of that war, which ended 
nearly eighty-five years ago. The Southern members 
keep the pensions question from becoming 4 partisan 
one by discussing it with admirable temper and admit- 
ting the right and duty of any nation to provide for its 
disabled soldiers, but they do protest against a widow 
obtaining a pension for her husband’s disabilities, which 
the soldier himself while living never thought worthy 
of mention to the bureau—and thus getting several 
thousand dollars with which to set a second husband 


up in business, 
BUSINESS. 


Next to overcoming the Treasury deficit, a large re- 
duction is desirable. and Treasury officials declare, on 
information rec:ived from manufacturers, that the 
stocks of wool and sugar imported before the new tariff 
went into effect are almost entirely exhausted, and that 
large importations, which will pay duties, may be ex- 
pected early in 1898, 


Secretary Gage’s plans for reforming the currency 
have already caused disagreement in Congress; the 
House Banking and Currency Committee threatens to 
defeat them if the bills in which they are embodied are 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee. Aside 
from this, it seems to be Washington opinion that no 
currency reform legislation can be expected this win- 
ter. 

The most prominent American periodical devoted to 
engineering and mining criticises the course of many 
of the Klondyke mining companies incorporated in the 


. East, and declares that ‘‘The Klondyke is not nearly 


as rich as California was in 1850, nor as many districts 
in California and some other States are to-day.’’ In- 
vestigation of the prospects of one of the most promi- 
nent companies, many of the directors of which are 
personal friends of the periodical’s editor, impelled the 
declaration that the directors, as men of honor, ought 
to return to investors their money. 

Among the bills that seem likely to be passed by 
Congress this winter is the national bankruptcy bill, 
better known as the Torrey bill, that has been under dis- 
cussion for several years, and that will enable creditors 
in any part of the Union to force a debtor into bank- 
ruptcy, for the benetit of all his creditors, and prevent 
the “preferences” that under State laws have enabled 
insolvents to favor a few to the loss of the many. 

Trouble resulting from the cheapness of cotton is not 
restricted to the Southern States, for some of the New 
England manufacturers announce that they will reduce 
wages at the beginning of the year, one reason being 
that they bought largely when cotton was much higher, 
and now see no prospect of better prices for their out- 
put. It.is also intimated that such of them as make 
the coarser grades of cotton goods are suffering by the 
competition of Southern mills, whose operatives get 
lower: wages and work longer hours than Northern 
mill-hands, 

“Dollar wheat’ has gone nine cents higher at Chi- 
cago, but with no likelihood of increasing the price of 
flour, for the buyers were men who had to have the 
wheat to make good their contracts and preserve their 
credit, just as men sometimes pay one per cent 4 day— 


- for a’short time—for the use of money. 


New York’s Produce Exchange has ordered its flour 
inspector to refuse to grade or brand any adulterated 
flour, even if the adulterants are harmless products of 
corn or barley, and the Chicago Board of Trade will 
have a bill introduced into Congress to im a tax on 
all mixed flours. The profits on flour adulterated with 
glucose, starch, etc., are enormous, and consumers are 


unable to detect the fraud, 
_ JOHN HABBERTON. 


—— 
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The Spell of Merry Christmas 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


"Tis the time of year for the loving cup 
To pass from hand to hand, 

When the sounds of wassail and revelry 
Are echoing o'er the land. 

For North, where the skate skims the mere, 
And South, where the red-bird sings, 

A pulse of cheer to the waning year 
The Merry Christmas brings. 


’Tts the time of year for the open hand 
And the tender heart and true, 
When a rift of heaven has cleft the skies 
And the saints are looking through. 
The flame leaps high where the hearth was 
drear, 
And sorrowful eyes grow bright, 
For a message dear that all may hear 
Was borne on the Christmas light. 


'Tis the time of year for the cordial word 
And the grace of the lifted load, 

For brother to come to brother's help 
On the rough and stony road. 

Tis time to bury the ancient hate, 
And to make the quarrels up ; 

No grudge has room where the roses bloom 
Round the Christmas’ loving cup. 


’Tis the time of year for children's joy, 
And all in a scarlet row 

The stockings hang in the ingle nook, 
And the dreaming faces glow, 

And the children turn and laugh in sleep, 
To-morrow will be so gay ; 

For there never is mirth in this queer old earth, 
Like the mirth of Christmas Day. 


Tis the time of year for the sweet surprise, 
For the blessing we did not see, 

Though straight from the Infinite Love of God 
’Twas coming to you and me. 

’Tis the time for seeking once again 
The sheen of the Bethlehem Star, 

And for kneeling fain, with the age-long train, 
Where the Babe and Mary are. 


"Tis the time of year for the loving cup, 
When the holly berries shine, 

And with shout and song of man and maid 
The cedar and fir we twine. 

Ah! pass the cup from the frozen North 
To the South where the robin sings, 

For a pulse of cheer to the waning year 
The Merry Christmas brings. 


—__—__+>-@ <+__—_—__ 


THE CAVE BY THE GREAT 
NORTH POLE. 


BY CURTIS MAY. 


Ir was only a month before Christmas, and Santa 
Claus was sitting outside his door whittling the corners 
off from the handle of a small wooden toy—for Mrs. 
Claus would not allow him to whittle inside the cave. 
Being in a mighty good humor, once in a while’ he 
would stop and rub his hands together, thus giving 
vent to his happy feelings and also helping to keep him 
warm. This was rendered the more necessary by the 
situation of the cave, which had been hollowed out, 
ages before, by some igneous agency, exactly at the 
foot of the North Pole. Santa Claus had utilized this 
fact when he had taken possession of the cave; for, to 
rid it of smoke from his fire, he had to run out a long 
length of stovepipe, and bind it by bands of sheet-iron 
to the Pole itself. 

Although it was not quite noontime, it was as dark 
as night, and the sky was full of bright stars, one of 
which, the Polar star, stood directly over the North 
Pole; so that if the Pole had reached further up it must 
certainly have punched a hole in the star. However, 
the Pole had been cut off quite a distance down. There 
were beautiful gleams of aurora borealis in the sky, but 
they did not give Santa Claus light enough for his work, 
so he had fixed an iron cup in the icy ledge of the cav- 
ern, and in the cup he had stuck a tall torch made of 
the body of a salinon frozen nard, with a flaming ball of 
pitch where the head ought to be. 

‘‘T believe I shall have to sandpaper this corner.”’ he 
said thoughtfully.. “It doesn’t come smooth, although 
I’ve whittled on it ever so long. I can’t spare much 
more time for it, with all the other things there are to 
make, and the reindeer yet to be sharp-shod for the 
journey. And the sleigh needs.a fresh coat of paint, 
too. Bless that old sleigh,.how it does last! Seems as 
if it never would wear out! Beats anything I ever 
heard of!” 
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“Santa, come in to dinner,”’ called Mrs. Claus in a 
fresh voice. 

Santa Claus turned at the welcome summons; but 
just then he saw a ~— come puffing along the snowy 
path, and he waited to greet him. @ newcomer was 
thia and pale, with piercing, half-insane eyes, and a 
mouth that twitched constantly. Men shuddered al- 
mage to meet his glances, and he was invited guest in 
no house. The Eskimos who inhabit those dreary plains 
and hills never let him crawl through the long, tunnel- 
like entrances of their snow-built homes, and draw their 
heavy fur hoods closely around their faces so as not to 
recognize him when they meet. But Santa Claus loved 
the North Wind like a brother, and sang out, ‘*Hail, 
friend, and well-met! The good wife has drawn the 
ale; come in and see what is smoking on the table.’’ 

“I come,” answered the North Wind hoarsely, ‘‘over 
fields of snow and long precipices of ice at whose foot 
the glacier hangs and never a drop drips out. I have 
rustled the tops of the firs far to the south, and my 
breath has clung to the spars of the ship in the frozen 


‘‘But your welcome has ever remained here,’’ an- 
swered Santa Claus cordially. ‘‘Yes, and when some- 
times the cavern resounded with strange noises and the 
lamp swayed in its long chain, we have said one to the 
other, ‘Is it perchance the North Wind that is here?’ "’ 

Thus conversing, they approached the cave and en- 
tered it together The cave was very large, with walls 
and ceiling of solid rock, overlaid on the outside with 
mosaic of ice and snow; the ceiling had been adorned 
by Nature with gems and bits of mica, and these 
sparkled in the light of a big lamp with a sea-moss 
wick dipped into a reservoir of whale’s oil. As for the 
walls, they were studded all over with tusks, and horns, 
and pess and shelves, and every other thing upon which 
anything could be hung or laid or supported, and many 
of these receptacles already held toys, sweetmeats, 
strings of gilded walnut shells, or serviceable gar- 
ments. 

Mrs, Claus held out her hand at sight of her visitor. 
‘‘Now sit you down,”’ said she, for she is a notable house- 
wife; ‘*here is ale with the froth ready for the lip, here 
is the venison that three days ago was afoot, and here 
the platter of smoking cakes with the sap that dripped 
from a Vermont maple last spring. Such a load of 
things as Santa always brings k after the holiday 
journey! Eh, but the old sleigh comes home as full as 
it goes, I tell him!” 

So chatting, she gave the North Wind the place of 
honor at her right hand and poured him a wide- 
mouthed beaker of ale; while old Santa Claus stood 
(for he is but a short man) to carve the saddle of veni- 
son, and heap the choicest morsels on the plate of the 
guest. As they feasted he asked of the latter, *‘What 
have you seen on your way hither?”’ 

“Oh,’’ answered the North Wind, with his cheeks 
puffing out as he spoke, like those of one used to blow 
a trumpet, ‘I have seen a ship frozen in the sea of ice. 
The fire has gone out in her furnaces, and the men lie 
cold in their hammocks. Only one stirred as in a 
dream, and he is but a cabin-boy. I blew my loudest 
notes in the cordage, but the spirit of music did not 
smile upon his mouth. Yet it was still red! I know 
not why he did not awake; but I carry no food in my 
portmanteau, and I gave him a long kiss, whereat he 
ceased to stir, and [ came away.”’ 

“I grieve for the boy,’’ said Santa.Claus, and the 
tears i on his cheeks. ‘Will he not awaken when 
the dream is over?”’ 

‘“‘Perchance when it is over, but it is a long dream.’’ 

‘‘And what else did you see on your way hither?’ 
— Mrs. Claus, as she poured syrup on the wheaten 
cakes. 

“I saw in Norway a young girl stand at the door of 
her father’s house. She had been spinning, and her 
cheeks were red with the glow of work—or why should 
she look so rosy as the young man whispered in her ear? 
Then he tarned away, and she sat again at her wheel, 
but her hands did not seem quite in tune with its whir.”’ 

‘That was pleasant, too,”’ said the hostess, and smiled 
to herself. 

“In the pine woods where they fringe the broad 
white mantle of the Pole,’’ said the North Wind, ‘I 
played as upon a harp of a thousand strings. That is 
music—ah! that is the great orchestra where Nature 
sets herself to harmonies. There is no human soul that 
can wholly comprehend those sounds. Even I feel a 
tide within my being, and rise to a height that dwarfs 
my everyday moods.” 

Here they rose from the table, and Santa Claus threw 
the bones of the deer to a great white bear that rose 
sleepily from a corner, and shook himself like a snow- 
ball that has been set in motion. Then they prepared 
for work. The host began to place rocking-horses on 
their wooden rockers, and train jumping-jacks for their 
perilous feats. Mrs. Claus set to dressing dolls, of which 
sree’ numbers lay about, and the North Wind, having 

iscontentedly tried his hand at a few of the many 

drums and horns scattered around, sat in a corner 

mbling to himself, or fitfully telling tales of the 
ands that lie in his domain. 

Just then there came a gentle tap at the door like a 
few drops of water thrown against it, and Mrs. Claus 
eagerly Hastened to open it. There stood a slender 
maiden with blue eyes that sometimes grew as black as 
an unlighted midnight. Her filmy gown fluttered out 
behind her and her voice was as soft as the trickle of a 
woodland brook. 

“‘“Good-morrow,’’ said she. 
brother, the North Wind!’ 

‘*Her voice is low,’’ murmured the brother, ‘‘but it 
is melodious. I have heard those sounds in the sym- 
phony of the pine forest.”’ 

*‘And what have you seen on your way northward?”’ 
asked Mrs. Claus; “‘for long has been your way hither.”’ 

. iy path has always led through pleasantness,”’ an- 
swered the South Wind. ‘I saw a ship sailing in the 
free sea far to the south. There were many a 
on her deck and all were looking rd. I, too, 
looked; and there was a little bird there, worn with 
long flying and able merely to keep from falling into 
the sea. ‘He shall not die, the brave little land-bird!’ 
cried the ladies, and. the sailors haetily put a boat into 
the ocean, and rowed out from the chip. And when 
the little brown thing fell into the boat, a rough old 
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sailor shed tears—yes, tears of joy, that he was saved, 


This I saw on my way here.”’- 

“Did you see aught else?’ queried Santa Claus as 
he sent a procession of wooden animals helter-skeltep 
into a gayly painted Noah’s ark. 

““I rested one moment where a glacier once stoog 
during countless ages. The ground had been pulvyep. 
ized, and then hardened; dragged as if witha + 
and scratched in long parallel lines; and at its foot a 
great mass of debris had been dropped, gleaned from 
the mountains above. But frost and rain, heat and 
cold, had broken up the surface of the ground, and g 
great bed of scarlet poppies had risen there. How they 
shook their bright heads as I passed! Oh, a me 
game 1 played with them, in and out, seeking ang 
sought, until at last with a _— rising, like a wave gt 
sea, I left them to laugh down the former desolation 
with living beauty.” 

‘Ho, there!’’ cried a thin, small voice, and, looki 
suddenly around, they beheld the Frost Fairy. She 

transparent wings of purest white, and her gosgg. 
mer gown was of opaque white full of little twinklin 
of light. A coronet of silver filigree in a fern-leaf pat. 
tern rested upon her hair and her keen eyes shone under 
it: and in one hand she carried a sen § like a lily, but 
it was a lily of frost. 

“I saw the South Wind come in,” she said. 
she promised to bring me a pattern.” 

‘True, and I have brought you three,’ answered the 
South Wind. ‘Here is a itd’s nest, reached from g 
tree as I sped along. Mark how skillfully the grasses 
are woven to build it. And here is the red cushion of 
a rose. When she went away at the close of summer 
she had no time to pack her furniture or close her tene- 
ment and I have brought this, just as she sat upon it,” 

‘And the third gift,” questioned the Fairy, 

“T have it bound in the skirt of my gown, lest it 
should be crumpled,” said the South Wind softly. “It 
is part of a border of crinkled marigold leaves, set with 
golden buds. See! These are little suns, but they do 
not revolve. How beautiful it will be when you and 
your mischievous twin, Jack Frost, paint this model on 
the window-panes! How gre, | when this pattern 
glistens along the brookside or by the garden walk!” 

“What would I not do if I had more colors upon my 
palette!’ mourned the Frost Fairy. ‘*Alas! I have only 
one.”’ : 

“That is the beauty of your work. For it is so deli- 
cate and so fantastic, it copies so exactly its models 
without having the heaviness of color, it is so the soul 
of nature, uncovered for a moment as in reverence, that 
there is no change but must vulgarize it. And you 
work so hard and patiently, my kind little Fairy, adorn- 
ing attic windows for starving children just as richly as 
nursery windows in wealthy homes, that I do not know 
what the world would be like if you had been forgotten 
at the outset.” 

The Frost Fairy — her eyes: she could not 
blush, but she seemed lighted from within. Then she 
said, ‘When you next come from that strange south 
which I have never seen bring me a spray of apple- 
blossoms. Would that I might live in the realm of 
fragrance!’’ Then she raised her wings and disap- 
peared, no one could tell how. 

“There goes one of the brightest little beings ever 
created,’’ said the South Wind. ‘‘Dame Claus, I must 
be on my way. But I am charged with a message for 
you. The Sun winked at me as I started northward 
and said, ‘Tell Santa Claus and his good dame that I 
have not forgotten them, and within four months I 
shali peep at them over the horizon.”’ 

So saying, the South Wind followed the Frost Fairy 


“And 


away. 
“Don’t you think the reindeer ought to be exercised 
a little?’ suggested Mrs. Claus to her husband. She 
brought him his fur cap and his great fur coat, and he 
went out and harnessed the reindeer into the sleigh. 

“I'll go with you,”’ shouted the North Wind hastily. 
And the hostess smiled to herself; for a woman must 
have time to wash the dinner dishes and prepare for 
the next meal. After this labor was performed she sat 
down again to dress more dolls and sew leather covers 
on soft little balls; for she is a very busy woman. But 
she smiled at her work; and it is the happiness of the 
jolly old couple in the cave by the Great North Pole 
that seems to spiritualize their gifts, so that the day on 
which they are given is the merriest and dearest day in 
the whole year. 





MaInE is again to enter the list of copper-mining 
States. The deposits, which are numerous and valu- 
able, were er: more than twenty-five years ago, 
but a sudden and great decline in the price of copper 
made them unprofitable; improved and cheapened 
methods of production is the cause of resumption of 
work. Copper is a metal with which the market never 
is cnuaiteleeas although consumption increases rapidly 
from year to year, a good copper mine is more valuable 
than a gold mine. 


PROCEEDINGS against the owners of a private bank 
which recently failed in Pennsylvania began with a 
mass meeting which was opened with prayer, roused to 
enthusiasm by a brass band, and to anger by recitals of 
the woes of depositors, whose money, said to be lost, 
amounted to about three quarters of a million. Why 
a town with so much money had not organized a ua- 
tional bank, with the safeguards thereunto appertain- 
ing, is not explained. 


THE war of would-be sponsors at the launching of 
the battleship ‘‘Kentucky’”’ has been ended by the a 

intment of the daughter of Kentucky’s governor. It 
is unnatural to expect that any fluid but Kentucky 
whisky will be dashed on the ship’s bows, but if at sub- 
sequent launching ceremonies the word ‘‘christen’’ and 
the use of anything stronger than sea-water could be 
eliminated many good people who as taxpayers help 
pay for the ships would be spared much unnecessary 
ceffense. 


AN ex-County Treasurer for whom Nebraska has 
been longing for three years, that he might be held to 
account for embezzlement, was found in New Yor 
where for a year and a half he has driven a cart for the 


Street-Cleaning Department. 
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Without I heard old Winter rage, 
A veritable Vandal, 

The night I went with Mabel Gage 
To snuff the Christmas candle. 

Forsooth, a maid I'd rarely met 
More blithesome and beguiling. 

And when I caught her eyes of jet 
I saw that she was smiling. 


Above the sputtering wick ve bent 
Set in the corner gloomy, 

She on the candle all intent, 
I on her cheek so bloomy. 

*Twas I the snuffers had in hand, 
And when I dropped the handle, 

(An accident, you understand!) 
Why pouf! out went the candle! 
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‘You careless thing!” the maiden 
cried; 
Said I, ‘*’Twas stupid, very!’ 
But when to find a match I tried 
In vain, her words were merry. 
In truth the candle was forgot, 
(How strange of us to slight it! 
Reveal I think I'd better not 
How long it took to light it! 
—CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE High.Court of Paris. has been re- 
cently occupied with a case.of singular 
injustice. Years ago two men were 
sentenced to hard labor for life. Both 
died in prison. It now appears that 


THE MysTEr- 
IES OF 
PaRis. 


convicted. That is bad enough; but however bad _it 
may be, what is it in comparison to the fact that after 
their conviction their innocence was proved, the real 
criminal confessed and the magistrates concealed the 
confession, destroyed the documents, and prevented,a 
new trial! Torture is out of date, but an incident such 
as that must make even the most sensitive regret that 
the thumbscrews are no more. In matters of this kind, 
however, French justice has long needed revision. The 
case of Jenny Brunaux is to the point. Once upon a 
time she was one of the prettiest of the pretty girls of 
aris. She had great blue eyes, a rippling laugh, and- 
a skin as fair as a lily. 
perhaps it will be more exact to say a man married her 
dower. Naturally he neglected her. .His mother could 
not find sufficient fault with the girl. When 
mother wearied, there was a brother —— and ready 
to attack. A year passed. Jenny had ceased to laugh. 
Her great blue eyes were troubled. One morning her 
husband died. In the evening the brother followed. 
There was an inquest, an autopsy, poison was discov- 
ered, and Jenny was tried for murder. Save the poison, 
the nature of which was not discovered, and the fact 
that the victims had been constantly quarreling. with. 
the prisoner, there was no other evidence against her. 
But what there was must have sufficed. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner, in spite of 
her protestations, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. 
neighbors declared. Then, in a week, they forgot her: 
A month passed, a second, a-third,’'and one morning 
the mother died in a manner precisely,similar to that 
in which her sons had. 
ness, the same evidence of poison, and yet, the assassin 
could not be that girl, for was she not in the gulleys? 
But who could it be? Who was, the enemy who mur- 
dered the mother when her sons had gone.. Speaking 
relatively, it is only recently that he .was discovered. 
Years and years after the girl’s conviction it was estab- 
lished that the triple murderer was a neighboring lime- 
kiln, the exhalations from which had done the work. 
Thereupon the documents in the case were submitted 
to the President and.with them the recommendation 
that the prisoner be pardoned. The king can do no 
wrong, nor French law either. And yet one may won- 
der whether there be not some justice—not French, or 
even human, but divine—to redress such iniquities as 
these. 





Mr. Francis D. Millet’s mural decora- 
tion entitled ‘‘Thesmophoria,’’ which 
has been on exhibition in this city, is 
technically a good example of good art. 
At the same time I fail to see the sig- 
nificance of the name, for while the latter means the 
Mysteries as conducted at Eleusis, the picture repre- 
sents a procession of priestesses, a procession which 
was indeed the usual and public preliminary to the 
rites but not the rites themselves. It is much as though 
he had provided a picture of Thirty-chird Street and 
labeled it Mrs. Bradley Martin’s Fancy Ball. But if it 
gave him pleasure, far be it from me to object. It is 
the subject which is of interest. Precisely what oc- 
curred in the Thesmophoria no one knows. The cere- 
monies have never been described. Only the initiate 
were admitted, and what they saw they never told. 
From certain statements of Clement of Alexandria 
there is reason to suppose that what the initiate did see 
was an allegory of the tale of Pluto and Proserpine. 
But it is conjecture merely. Given a history and an 
armchair, and a student has but to close his eyes—the 
past returns. Triremes have foundered; litters are 
out of date; painted elephants are no more. Even the 
sky has changed, climates with it. There are colors 
as there are arts that have gone. There are deso- 
late plains where green and yellow was; the shriek 
of steam where gods have strayed; advertisements in 
sacred groves; Baedekers in ruins that never heard an 
atheist’s voice; solitudes where there were splendors; 
the snarl of jackals where once were birds and bees— 
yet, history and an armchair aiding, it all returns. Any 
one may sail the Agian. scale Parnassus and lounge in 
the Academe; he is stayed but once—on the threshold 
of the Temple of Eleusis. It is there that history gropes, 
impotent and blind, and it is there that Mr. Millet has 
been incompetent to take us. 


MYSTER- 
IES OF 
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Mr. J. S. Cotton, Supervisor of- the 
Papyrus Excavations, says that for 
years it has been hoped that Egypt 
would restore the poems of Sappho. 
“It has now done so,”’ he adds... ‘‘We 
have five stanzas from her pen.’’ It would be interest- 
ing to see them. It would be interesting. also, to. learn 
what this gentleman understands by the poems of 
Sappho. It is quite true that it has been hoped. they 
would’be restored. But their restoration in five stanzas, 
if such indeed be the fact, constitutes an example in 
condensation such as literature has never known. 
Already we have from her two odes and a handful of 
fragments. These fragments are limited some to a 
line, some to a measure, some to a single word. They 
are quotations made by lexicographers and grammari- 
ans either as illustrations of the olic, or as samples 
of meter. Without them Sappho would have been to 
us as is Linus, a name merely. the echo of nothing. But 
her work was voluminous. We have record of at least 
nine books. The claim, therefore, which Mr. Cotton 
makes that in five stanzas they are restored is either a 
slip on his part or else evidence of the truth of the old 
saw that miracles never cease. In either event let us 


SAPPHO 
RESTORED. 












they were innocent of the crime for which they were.» 


Presently she married. Or,, 


the , 


It was the guillotine she should have had, the ., 


There was the same abrupt- ... 


be, but the view itself is by no means original. 


them, even to the best. 
of the fiercest and most inflammatory. nature turned out 
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be teful. Five stanzas, however they may be re- 
garded, are a great deal, particularly when it is re- 
membered that the beauty of the two odes which we 
already possess, and which were written twenty-five 
centuries ago, is unexceeded still. Twice only have 
they been approached. In the first instance by Horace, 
in the second by Mr. Swinburne. And though it be 
admitted, as is customary. that Horace is the most cor- 
rect of Latin poets, as Mr. Swinburne is the most fault- 
- less of our day, Sappho yet remains aloof. Dante may 
stir the heart, Hugo the pulse, Horace the spirit and 
Swinburne the ear, but with those two odes Sappho 
moves heart, ear, pulse and spirit, too. 


a __— 





Mr. Swinburne, in. reference to these’ 


Mr..Swin- odes, says somewhere, ‘We in England 
.BURNE ON. THE’ aré compelled as schoolboys to construe 
SUBJECT.” -* and repéat Sappho’s incomparable verse, 


+ ~<and'l at least‘am grateful for that com- 
- pulsion. ~- I+ had<wighed 'that:in time I might be:cémpe- 
itent ‘to translate into-a;.baser;and later ‘language. the 
divine words whicheven-as:a' boy I.could not:but: recog- 
nize as.divine, That hope I:soon.found:fallacious. To 
translate the two odes and the’ remaining: fragnients:is 
the-one impossible task.» The*Ode:to -Anactoria, “which 
. in the whole :world: of, verse| has.no. companion: and:no 
rival but. the-‘Ode: to: Aphrodite,’=has, however, been:at 
least twice. translated,, or,-rather,xtiaduced. »Feeling 
that, -although, I-might-do.it better. L-could not ‘do +it 
_Wwell,.I abandoned sthe»-idea '.of; translation and ‘of the 


“fragments, whieh-.the Fates:.and =the Christians~ have ° 
No-one : 


spared ‘us, I -tried:.to ;writei.some. paraphrase. 
could feel:the.inadequacy.of :this:work more: than Ido. 
‘That is not:Sappho,’:a:friend.said to me once.»; could 
only. reply that,is:.as near as-I ¢an come; and‘no-man’ 


- can come.close:toiher.’’ But,.with every: deference to 
Mr. Swinburne, ithis paraphtase.of his is Sappho—not 


the. meter,-indeed,;but.thesminil ;:not the poem, but the 
poet. >. In.all-the- modern world¢of. verse, to paraphrase 
his. own,.words, :that sparaphrase. of his is unrivaled. 
And now; with every deference to Mr. Cotton,: 1 will 
venture.to- suggest. that. he ‘turn .those five stanzas over 
to Mr. Swinburne. “Her, fervor, her melody, her: sensi- 
bility andiraptures, he has already reproduced so per- 
one that in-aefresher attempt:we. may behold} as: he 
nas,” - . wit : 

. **The light that.is 
ur, In‘her high place:in Paphos.” 


Mr. Max-Beerbohm, in addition to being 


THE-GENTLE. thg.brother of, Mr, Tree, is a young man 
ART OF- of very lively wit. Heis what isknown 
REPARTEE. ag.a‘good talker. ~But because.a chap 


‘ ~ ‘@antalk,-it doesnot follow that he can 
write. Pooles’ Index, itistead:oftbeing evidence to the 
contrary ,-is-voluminously. to the pdint.’; That, however, 
is.a side issue., Acshort time ‘ago this gentleman ex- 
pressed.- himself *to ;the, extegit: of two ‘columns in the 
“Saturday Review.’’..It may: -be:that. he! lacked the 
time to be terse; it may:be also:that he‘lagked the abil- 
ity.. He had:,the .matter, but not;:the manner. The 
matter. was. Mr.:-Whistler.: . It occurred: to him to at- 
tack -Mr. Whistler. -It- was.not<aktogether fair. Mr. 
Whistler is _notia.man of Mr..Beerbehm’s size. He is 
much bigger... ‘So,much-so:that,; while every one knows 
about Mr. Whistler, there are few.that know aud fewer 
that care about Mr. Beerbohm, But he had another ad- 
vantage. . When a.big man. issattacked, he ‘rarely re- 
torts. He may:,rage: a: bit; but as a rule he allows 
himself to. be .persuaded that a reply would not be in 
consonance with his dignity. «It isa very lovable atti- 
tude. Dignity screens a great deal. I have known it 
to screen even an:ignorance of grammar. But:'now 
and: again it-will happen that that very:ignorance is 
displayed, not by the assailed, but by the assailant. 
Such is the lamentable plight of Mr. Beerbohm. ‘‘What 
have you to say on the-subject cf this death warrant?” 
a prisoner was asked during the Reign of Terror. ‘‘Noth- 
ing,”’ the prisoner replied, ‘“‘except. that it contains three 
faults in orthography.” ; In the same gentle manner does 
Mr. Whistler reply, not to Mr. Beerbohm,: but to the 
‘Saturday Review”’: 
. 3 ‘Paris. 

‘“Str—I have received the article by your new gen- 
tlenan—a: simple ‘youth, of German” extraction—'‘be- 
lockfer Jiingling’—-I take it, from -his light-hearted 
conviction that he is ‘in among ’em,’,and his free use 
of Limburgher French. Most of the text of his paper 
I. think Romeike-used to send me long ago.: ‘Tewed?’ is 
strange, to me—Yiddish I daresay—don’t let him trans- 
late it. I trust I may never know what it means. But 
‘Fais l’entrer!’, (sic) intrigues me vastly, and I would ask 
whence come: these odd..words, and what ‘bit. of acro- 
batic imitation I could possibly have expected when I 
used them? I congratulate you, sir, upon your latest 
acquisition in all his freshness,:and I would say to him, 
as Marshal MacMahon) said to.the negro, ‘Continuez!’ 
Pray, sir, receive also the assurance. of my complete 
J. MCNEILL. WHISTLER.”” 


appreciation. 
The ‘*Atlanta Constitution,”’. in repro- 
THE ducing a paragraph on the subject of 
SOUTHERN lynching, which recently appeared in 


this column, describes the view taken as 
a new one. Its public expression may 
i News- 
papers in this part of the country usually reflect what 


NEGRO AGAIN. 


the editors regard as the opinions of the reader... But 
editors are not omniscient, and, evén otherwise, to 


write one way and think another. happens to all: of 
Personally, I have seen articles 


by valitudinarians who did ‘not care a rap on the’ sub- 


ject, who, as often as not, did not understand it, who 
did not even want to. ; 
of so much copy, the devil to pay, and no pitch hot. 


There was the questo: merely 


It is much that way with what has appeared in the 


local press in regard to lynching. Any cne not behind 
the scenes would fancy that the Southern negro ought 
to be encouraged and coddled. 
mad there would be a sample of it. 
opinion of the reader. 
niscient editors, in this matter, the North and the South 


are one. v 
thinkers collated, it would be found that enthusiasm 


If stupidity could go 
But it is not the 
Apart from the press and om- 


What is more to the point, were the views of 





(Von. XX. Note 





on the beauty of abolition has evaporated; and 
could a certain amendment be amended, amended jt 
would be. 

D’Annunzio’s drama, ‘“The Dead City,” 
in which Duse is to appear at Rome an 


D’ ANNUNZIO’S : : : 
; Bernhardt in Paris, will probab] 
Uarest. be given here, unless, indeed, it shout 
be ie yay 308 in the original. The Cen- 
tral idea was utilized by Ford ina play of which even 


the title is unmentionable to ears polite. Ford took it 
from ‘‘Canace and Macare.” a forgotten drama of the 
forgotten Speroni, whose characters, however, Lydgate 
in his “Temple of Glass,” lauded as foremost among the 
loversof the world. Butthatisalongtimeago. Nowa. 
days we only put up with this kind of thing when it jg 
sung to a Wagnerian- accompaniment in a language we 
do not understand. Europe is less particular. The Py. 
ritan element is as absent there as it is omnipresent here 
And it is curious that that element should be so ignoreq. 
for-it'is not alone a distinct factor of art, it provided the 
world witha new conception of beauty. to D’ Annun- 
zio, of course, the play will constitute but another aq. 
‘vertisement. When he is tired of notoriety he willdo 
‘good work: However cheap his methods may be. he jg 


- an admirable writer, one who only needs conscientious. 


ness to.add his name to those who have “‘Gone glitter. 
ing through the dream of things that, were.” 


Charles Zanoli merits attention. Inno. 


Winren: cent or guilty, he deserves a Gaboriay, 


, He has succeeded in the impossible; h 

A DANTE. has suggested a new’ horror. Death 
‘eee seems to have plucked at his arm and 
“whispered, ‘‘Where thou goest I shall go.’’ As he 


passed, men and women fell by the way. He himself 
does not know-where they came from. It was Death 
at his elbow that compelled him to bury them. It may 
be that the labor suggested its own reward. It may be 
that, cotiscious of his power, he became conscious of its 
possibilities. In three years he assisted at the funerals 
of four wives. In the same period he assisted st the 
funeral of a daughter, of a mother-in-law, of a work- 
man in his:employ. In each instance there was an in- 
surance. In each instance he collected it. Meanwhile 
he was moving from one part of this city to another, 
In different localities he was known by different names, 
A short time ago he was about toremarry. It was only 
recently, before he had time toassist at the funeral of 


_a fifth wife, that he was arrested. The record of the 


past: three ‘years is tolerably filled, but what of the 
years that went before? How many times has Death 


- plucked‘at his afm? «At how many funerals ‘has he as- 


Fifty? A‘hundred? No doubt he himself has 
He may have begun by keeping tally and 
then have ‘ost it. But what a spacious career! What 
vistas-of villainy does it not suggest! What a ro- 
mance of the ignoble this living pestilence would make! 
He is not a cheap and ordinary chap like Thorn or 
Leutgert. He is the arch-fiend. I said he deserveda 
Gaboriau. It is a Dante that he needs. 


sisted? 
forgotten. 


Senator Perkins of California is to in- 


A GOOD OLD troduce.a bill in the United States 
AMERICAN Senate which will require every author 
CUSTOM. copyrighting a book to supply copies of 


it to institutions located in different 
centers throughout the land. The bill appears to be 
engineered by a Mr. Nash, the Librarian of the Stanford 
University, conjointly with a Mr. Rowell, the Librarian 
of the University of California. It is a very excellent 
measure. Libraries are always poor, authors are 
usually rich. The libraries of the California universi- 
ties are particularly in need of assistance. Free.copies 
of future publications will benefit them inappreciably. 
For that matter it is difficult to see how they have got 
on without them. The bill, however, is insufficient. 
It needs expansion. Where there is one provision there 
should be ten and there might be a hundred. The idea 
is all right, but it can be improved. ~Senator Perkins, 
for instance, should be urged to introduce resolutions 
to the effect that any one applying for a patent should 
distribute free specimens throughout the’ land. Like 
authors, inventors are usually opulent. If they are not, 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves. And it need 
not stop there, either. Butchers, bakers, candlestick- 
makers, every guild, every corporation, should be re- 
quired to contribute. There should be free life insur- 
ance policies, free groceries, free funerals, free cigars, 
every form of -freedom- which these gentlemen might 
require, except, of course, free love. They can’t have 
that—at least, there would be no reciprocity at this 
end—but otherwise the coast is clear; let: them grab 
what they can, it is a good old American custom. 


Mr. E. R. Taylor has translated and 
William Doxey of San Francisco has 
ublished'a volume of Heredia’s verse. 
n the original the verse is‘so excellent 
that two or three little bundles of it’ 
sufficed to land the author in the Academy. In the 
translation the verse is so bad that it ought to land Mr. 
Taylor in prison. Perhaps it will. Bad taste leads to 
crime. And it is nothing less than that to take im- 
peccable lines and twist them into doggerel. There is 
an Italian adage which is sound: Who says translator 
says traducer. Copyright does not protect works of 
this character, but the law of libel should. Here is a 
sample of the fashion in which a beautiful sonnet 1s 

botched: 
“All wretched, shocking, nude, with vilest fare, 

Such slave am I—my body bears the signs— 

Born free at foot of gulf whose beauteous lines 
See honeyed Hybla its blue summits rear. ; 
Alas! I left the happy isle .. . Ah! shouldst thou 

e’er 

Toward Syracuse and bees and clustering vines 

Follow the swans as winter’s cold declines, 
Good host, acquaint thee with my lovéd dear. 

Shall I see more her dark, pure, violet eye 
Reflecting smilingly her natal sky 

Beneath _ eyebrow’s bow where hearts are 

slain 
Have pity! Find my Clearista pray ; 

Tell her I live to meet her once again; 

Thou’lt surely know her, for she’s sad alway.” 


TRANSLATOR 
—TRADUCER. 
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Dr. Breiter has contributed to the 

ANOTHER ‘Medical Record’”’ a tract on shaking 
NalIL hands in which he declares that the 
KNOCKED. practice is a medium for the com- 
munication of disease. Meet a cus- 

tomer hereafter, and instead of his ordering anything, 
there is a chance that he may give on a case of tuber- 
culosis, unless it happens to be diphtheria. The in- 
fective nature of the kiss was demonstrated long ago, 
and among people of sense such pleasures as osculation 
afforded ‘are no longer enjoyed. Where the kiss went 
so will this practice—one, parenthetically, which is 
distinctly barbarous and which originated when man- 
ners were less urbane as a precaution against treachery. 


Two ple when they met grasped and held each’ 


other by the weapon hand, ‘est that hand should draw 
a dirk. In the Orient, where courtesy is ingrained, 
a man shakes his own hand, never his neighbor’s. 
He is thereby secure, not alone from possible con- 
tamination, he preserves his magnetism—if he have 
any. Heretofore it has been considered only civil for 
an acquaintance in greeting another to remove his 
glove. Hereafter it will be considered aseptic to keep 
iton. Civility is good. Health is better. If Dr. Brei- 
ter is right, and he seems to have every authority with 
him, there is another nail knocked on the head. 
Magistrate Hedges, sitting in banco by 
himself, recently expounded the law 
and the prophets. He declared that 
a chap is not sure of a girl until he has 
married her and that it isan even chance 
with him then. I should say so. Semper et mutabile 
femina. Bien fol est qui s’y fie. Maidens are deceivers 
ever. The fault, however, is not wholly theirs. A man 
has to be engaged three or four times before he knows 
how. It is only after prolonged experiments in the 
disadvantages of egotism that he discovers that it is not 
selfishness a woman craves, but sympathy—the com- 
panionship of one whose likes are hers, whose dislikes 
she can share, who feels as she feels. If instead of the 
individual whom she took to be the possessor of these 
attributes she finds a person endowed merely with the 
ower of exasperating her, why should she not pack up 
a heart and recommend that he seek green fields and 
pasturesnew? Itmay be moreseemly to hold otherwise, 
to affect to pretend that when a girl has pledged her troth 
it should be without peradventure and extend, as it used 
to in German ballads, across the tomo; but times have 
changed, and women with them. It is fortunate, too, 
that they have. Nowadays when a girl marries she 
expects to be not a housekeeper but a wife. And she 
is right. The difference between the two is that which 
exists between the bottle and the wine. When Magis- 
trate Hedges is older it may be that he will discover 
that difference himself. : 
‘ The ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette’ makes, in con- 
THE ACADEMY nection with the proposed Academy of 
OF THE Letters, a valuable suggestion. It says 
FUTURE. that such an Academy should savor not 
of the past but of the future. Authors 
of established reputation should be barred. They are 
antediluvian survivals of the Stone Age, this is the Age 
of Brass, and a proper Academy, it declares, must be 
like unto it. For instance, only young lions should be 
admitted—young men who have done nothing yet, 
young women from whom great things are expected ; 
in short, writers of what is called promise, but by 
whom the promise is unfulfilled. The suggestion is 
earnestly recommended to Mr. Warner. In casting 
about for forty members of recognized repute he is 
sure to encounter difficulties, tombstones even, and 
certainly envy, malice and all uncharitableness. 
Whereas, were he to select forty persons whose mas- 
terpieces are not yet written—there must be at least 
forty of them right here in New York—how easy and 
simple the whole thing would be. Geniuses of this 
order are the true judges of literature. Let them hold 
the fort and the judgment seat, with the proviso, how- 
ever, that when, one by one, they shall have emerged 
into fame, they will retire in favor of their betters and 
make room for young-stagers, wiser than they. 


OBITER 
DIcTA. 


Lord —— F eget = a recent 
’ speech startled no one by declaring 
os the; power of money to be paramount. 
r So it is. But in England, not here. 
There any adventurer, provided he 
have the coin, can pass from Tatterdermalia into Marl- 
borough House. Matters are different in New York. 
It is the press which has made it so. In England the 
press is throttled. Which system is the better sociolo- 
gists of the future may decide. But there is another 
reason, infinitely more amusing. LEnglish people of 
position are as accustomned to their position as they are 
to their noses. It isa matter of course with them.. No 
outsider however much of a bounder he or she may be 
can affect them in any way. But our great ladies are 
less assured. To: the majority of them position is a 
thing as new as their latest wrap. They fight shy of 
exposing it to the elements. That is all very right and 
proper, but it does induce a smile. 


‘Governor Miguel Ahumada of-Chihua- 


THE hua, who recently honored this part of 
IDEAL the country with a visit, declares that 
City. New York is the ideal city. His Ex- 


cellency is quite right. It may lack 
certain conveniences which London possesses, .it may 
lack certain beauties which Paris displays, but with the 
excavations that are going on, the seat of government 
transferred to Lakewood, no opera, a new crime once a 
week, positive assurance of higher taxes, a hundred- 
dollar limit at the Custom House, the prospect of an 
earthquake from the Underground, the facilities which 
we do not possess for getting about town, the scrupu- 
lous observance of private rights, corporate courtesy, 
Tammany on deck and Croker at the helm, New York 
is not the ideal merely, it is Paradise. Governor Ahu- 
mada should not content himself with a visit, he should 
come here and reside. 





Price has been reduced on the original old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, so that it can now be bought at 8 cents a bar, two 
bars for 15 cents. Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘ LL,” 
ask your grocer for it. - 
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Men, Stanners 
and Toads. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LXXiI. 


I am never tired of that question, duel- 
WILL DUELING ing in Germany, one which has made, 
SOON DIE thus far, almost the blackest of those 
IN GERMANY? — blots besmirching the present Emperor’s 
reign, and which few people. who are 
unenslaved by prejudice believe that his late father 
would not long ago have securely settled. .. Twice, 
it now transpires, Prince Hohenlohe has assured the 
Reichstag that the government. was sedulously consid- 
ering the introduction of severer penalties for dueling. 
Furthermore, on January 1st of this year, the Emperor 
condescended to issue a cabinet order, which has miti- 
gated, however lukewarm, the beastliness of this prac- 
tice in the army. But there chances to be another 
“screw loose’ in the way that German trials for libel 
are conducted. The Minister of Justice complains of 
this laxity, and with the best of reasons. He openly 
deplores the needless time wasted on these trials, the 
distressing scrutiny of his past life to which the plamtiff 
is subjected, and the mildness of the punishment con- 
stantly inflicted on his assailants. It is a sign of day- 
break in a dark heaven when we are told that future 
expiation for libels and other like wrongs will be swift 
and thorough. Still, it is universally admitted through- 
out the Fatherland that prosecution for libel must al- 
ways be viewed distrustfully so long as the vile silliness 
of dueling is countenanced atall. As everybody is aware, 
the imperial pardon, freely extended at the present time, 
stands as an incessant obstacle to this curse dying a natu- 
ral death... Well, when one looks at German affairs 
as they now exist, one cannot refrain from believing 
that though poor Frederick the Noble, as ‘‘Unser Fritz’’ 
is now sometimes called, was a better man than father, 
certainly he could not have educated his eldest son in 
the proper way; for education, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has so lucidly shown us, is the one royal force that 
shapes our destiny aright. when applied with wisdom 
and skill. In the education of William II. it must have 
been either strangely misapplied or culpably forgotten. 
His present career shows marked signs that he has been 
victimized by both modes of tutelage. - 


I often wonder, during these weird No- 


FANTASTIC vember days, why the people of London 
LONDON should be.as matter-of-fact and unro- 
WEATHER. mantic as they are.. Living below such 


curious and .phantasmagoric skies, one 
might expect a race filled with far more picturesque 
dreaminess than is found even in ballad-haunted .Scan- 
dinavia. Ali through yesterday (November 20th) the 
solar orb, while still high above the horizon, was ina 
state of perpetual sunset. It hung crimson over the 
saffron houses of Regent.Street, not seldom belted, like 
a new Jupiter, with-streaks of slim purplish cloud, and 
diffusing at great lengths through its vapory environ- 
ment, a glamourous ruby light. But the next day oc- 
curred (and quite suddenly) the densest fog we have 
yet had. I was preparing for an afternoon walk when 
the sky began to blacken. Before long the huge town 
was enswathed in night... Twin brothers might easily 
have passed one another without a suspicion who was 
who, for the lamps outside had not yet been lighted. 
Scon I set flaring a gas-jet of my own, and looked at 
the clock. It was just three P.M. I walked through 
Oxford Streef to the Marble Arch. The thoroughfare 
had grown two heavy banks of shadow; the edifice was 
like a ghost of some arcus triumphalis beneath which, 
in some vision, a phantom Cesar, with spectral legions 
and laurels, might easily have seemed to move. The 
people made me think of shades wandering Stygian 
shores. ‘‘’Arry’s” and .‘‘’Arriet’s’” ‘‘afternoon out’’ 
was shorn of all its cockney commonplace. It was 
clothed in the vagueness with which we inform ideal- 
isms; you never thought of listening for their ‘‘h’s’’ 
to drop; their vague forms glimmered and faded, in 
Dantesque fashion, like those of new Paolos and Fran- 
cescas. Presently I reached Hyde Park, and remem- 
bered ‘that it was Sunday. Of course, I concluded, 
none of the “‘spouters’’? would presume to hold forth in 
this crepuscular weather. But I soon found my mis- 
take. No less than five immense groups of ghosts had 
assembled on the common. In the midst of one group 
was a ghost that screamed agnosticism; in the midst of 
another was a ghost that roared religion; in the midst 
of another was a ghost that raved on the labor. ques- 
tion . . and so it went polemically on, despite such ab- 
normal dimness as would have kept New Yorkers terri- 
fied and depressed within the limits of their lodgings. 
I thought of the satirical remark which somebody long 
ago made to the effect that eels have by this time prob- 
ably got used to skinning. Londoners have assuredly 
ot used to the topsy-turvy caprices of their skies. 
hey still retain a capacity for grumbling, but I am 
convinced that their nerves of meteorologic surprise 
are completely deadened. ~Especially. in November, 
they accept pitchy. darkness at’ noon. with as much 
stolid resignation as though it were blazing sunshine 
at midnight. — % 


“The 'Tree.of Knowledge” is cramming 


—- ey the St. James’s Theatre-in King Street 
F caisi's with all the fashionables who now linger 
THRATRE in town, and also with.swarms of no- 
; ¥ bodies like myself. I saw there, the 


other evening, by the way,-our lost. New York belle, 
the Honorable Mrs. Leigh, -formerly Miss: Helen \Beck- 
with. She was dressed with great richness, and was 
evidently one of a modish theatre-party in the stalls. 
Years do not seem to have made any impress upon her 
wonderful beauty, which promptly reminded me of 
balls, Delmoniconian and others, at which in the past 
Ihave seen it beam with incomparable charm. Though 
she chose to marry somewhat late in life, she has mar- 
ried high up in the ranks of English caste. If she sur- 
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vives her father-in-law she will one day be ar: Leigh 
(a baronial title) and mistress of Stoneleigh Abbey in 
Warwickshire, not far from the ruins of Kenilworth 
Castle, and, moreover, a place almost as replete in his- 
toric reminiscences as that where poor Amy Robsart 
loved, suffered and died... The play, although floridly 
praised by the newspapers and accepted with ample 
laudation by the public, is nevertheless a slim and poor 
affair. It is altogether the worst of all the new London 
plays that I have seen this season. 


Its general motive has been distinctly 

A Bap Piay borrowed from the Demi-Monde of 
ADMIRABLY Dumas fils. That is, the whole argu- 
ACTED. ment hinges upon the devoted friend- 
ship of two male friends, one of whom 

marries the former mistress of the other. Why it 
should be valled ‘“‘The Tree of Knowledge”’ no adept 
in dramatic nomenclature could possibly decide. From 
a literary point of view it is well written, the dialogue 
often containing a crispness and grace which are be- 
yond dispute. But the story is venerable for age, and 
the characters have scarcely an original gleam. It is 
in five acts, and could have been told far better in 
three. Belle, the chief female character, is so repul- 
sive that even Miss Julia Neilson’s art and great personal 
attraction fail to save it from utter loathsomeness. She 
desolates for years the life of the hero (having accom- 
plished this pretty caper before the curtain rises on act 
first), she completely ruins the life of another man, and 
she then runs off with a third man—*‘bolts,’’ 1 believe, 
is the technical term—because he happens to be a mil- 
lionaire. Her individuality has about as much subtleiy 
and nuance as one of Madame Tussaud’s waxworks. 
Miss Neilson saves the part from mere silliness, but she 
does not robe it in a shred of interest, for that no one 
could do. The whole play is inane and profitless, but 
nothing in it is so ill-advised as its fourth act. Here 
we find that there is no bad lady any more—that she 
has fled with Croesus because the man whom she mar- 
ried has developed a bankrupt papa, and that she and 
her shattered spouse and her rich paramour are to be 
dropped from the scene.. Whereupon the dramatist forth- 
with goes to werk on the good lady and the good though 
semi-crushed hero. The good lady happens to have quite 
a lot of money in her own right, of which this same 
afflicted being, Nigil Stanyon, has for a iong time been 
Sole custodian. This 1s the saintly maiden’s birthday, 
and everybody, from near and far, is bringing her nose- 
gays. .. .Why isit that saintly maidens, on the stage, 


‘are always having birthdays, with neighbors bringing 


them nosegays from: far and near? The virgo sanctis- 
ima, in this case, has been informed that she is worth 
considerable nioney; and very soon after s0 Foren a 
piece of enlightenment she says to her somewhat youth- 
ful guardian, ‘‘If you wish te be my husband I will 
marry you’’—or words of this general meaning. Where- 
upon, after so leap-year a kind of confession, they im- 
petuously embrace. Quick curtain, and everybody go- 
ing away with apparent satisfaction. Meanwhile this 
trivial and repulsive play has been admirably acted. 
Mr. H. B. Irving (a son, I believe, of the renowned Sir 
Henry) makes a scintillatingly clever ‘‘destroyer of fire- 
sides’; Mr. George Alexander (owner and manager of 
the smart and rather spacious theatre) plays with great 
tact and strength; Mr. Fred Terry (uot the least tal- 
ented of a gifted family) is forceful and fine, while Miss 
Neilson, though too fond of imitating the manner of 
Miss Ellen Terry (like numerous other English actresses 
easily named) gives ample proof that in a better and 
saner réle she might have achieved better and saner 
things. . . _Enfin, I should say that without just this 
same powerful company to tend it, **The Tree of Knowl- 
edge’’ would not long take root in Broadway. Perhaps 
in any case it would not, for elaborate studies of brazen 
strumpets have luckily lost, if I mistake not, their for- 
mer vogue in even our capricious theatric Yankeedom. 
Americans are always complaining that 
THE ABoMINA- there are no soda-water fountains in 
BLE British London, and that you can’t, when 
BARBER. thirsty, get a glass of foaming “‘rasp- 
berry cream,” or one of spurious, 
tremulous, tinkling Vichy. Wherefore, I wonder, do 
they not complain of the ridiculous barber-shops, to 
which ours are kingly, and to which those of most Con- 
tinental countries are princely, past a doubt? The gen- 
eral explanation given is that people here who desire 
shaving, hair-cutting and shampooing have such ser- 
vices performed by their own private attendants. But 
this is a lame excuse, for there are thousands of gentle- 
men in London who cannot afford to employ a valet at 
all. As for rich New Yorkers, even those with a ple- 
thora of dollars and with valets most capable, sometimes 
like to enter a barber-shop and enjoy the commodious 
advantages of deep-cushioned chairs, ideally sharp 
razors or scissors, and hot and cold water flowing 
abundantly from burnished silver taps. Luxuries like 
these London now possesses, but they have been bor- 
rowed, and somewhat limitedly at that, from America 
alone. I mean that certain hoteis, like the Savoy, the 
Cecil, the Grand, the Langham, etc., possess them, and 
for the sole reason that American tourists have insisted 
on such innovations. For myself, I have constantly 
preferred a barber tc accommodate me, when I desire 
1im, in my own apartments. But this sort of conven- 
ience in London is one for which you must either pay 
exorbitantly by summoning a man from one of the 
high-class hotels just mentioned, or cheaply by asking 
the aid of somebody connected with. the regular ton- 
sorial shops. And such mean, almost squalid places as 
most. of these shops are! In Regent Street, for ex- 
ample, there is not one that would compare with a 
single decent establishment throughout the reputable 
parts-of Paris, or those of any large Italian town. As 
for New York, I doubt not that even Sixth Avenue, at 
its best, can bravely surpass them all... The truth 
is, there are simply no refu for cleanly ablution 
among the English working classes. There is no ques- 
tion about their being an excessively untidy lot—far 
more so than the French, whatever may have been 
stated to the contrary, and infinitely more so than the 
American. I have heard Englishmen themselves refer 
with disgust to the dirty personal habits of their masses, 
and I begin to believe that among all races of whose 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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MANNERS AND MOODS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


humbier strata we speak as ‘“‘the great unwashed,” 
there are none more deserving of such title than ‘*Brit- 
ishers”’ at their foulest and most unkempt. 


MEN, 


Mr. W. E. Henley has done some impru-. 
dent things in his literary career. None 
have been more so than his openly 
printed contempt for American letters 
- and life. He is evidently a person with 
what are called ‘‘strong passions.” I over his 
adoration of the late R. L. Stevenson. He is also, if I 
err not, a man who believes in the ‘‘supreme genius” 
(et tout ca) of Walt Whitman. Sometimes he shows 
this in a piece of. prose divided into perfectly unrhyth- 
mical lines, each beginning with a capital letter. ork 
of that kind he would call, no doubt, a lyric, which it 
isnot. It is prose. Of course prose can be chanted to 
the accompaniment of a lyre or any other instrument, 
but prose it must. inevitably.remain. As I have already 
ventured to point out in these columns, poetry admits 
of but one general definition—eimotion rhythmically 
expressed. But.Mr. Henley is not content with any 
such reservation. He still pins his faith to the arbi- 
trary line and the-despotic capital. He has lately pub- 
lished a book of anthologic kind, which he calls ‘‘En- 
glish Lyrics.’’ In this book he has placed many 
so-called ‘“‘rhythmical arrangements’? from the Old 
Testament. One London review praises his work in 
this regard with excessive vehemence. ‘‘Primarily,”’ 
it says, “let us thank Mr. Henley for his tremendous 
gift. He has arranged each extract anew in rhythmical 
lines, with here and there an excision for concentra- 
tion’s sake, and they appear ..so unexpectedly as 
almost to constitute a new body of poetry.’ Of this 
sort of writing do Mr. Henley’s ‘‘tremendous gift’’ and 
‘fresh body of poetry” consist: 


“By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive required 
of us a song; 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, say- 
ing: 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 
Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem; who said:—Raze it, raze it, 
Even to the foundation thereof. 
O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us! 
Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones 
Against the stones.” 


MorE OF MR. 
HENLEY’S 
FOLDEROL. 


Now, as it happens, the above attempt 
is no more “rhythmical” than. many 
. : a page of many a good prose writer. 
co” ts first line embodies, as a glance as- 
an ctg sures! us, two dactyls, followed by a 
foot of two short syllables, or, a dibrach. Its second 
line is simply not scannable at all. You might say 
that it is composed of a spondee (if there really be any 
such thing as a spondee in English verse), an iambus, 
and a long syllable with a short one on either side. 
But this mode of scansion it would be absurd and tedi- 
ous to prolong. There is no real rhythm whatever in 
the material presented. Mr. Henley, however, has got 
the bee in his bonnet, and it will either buzz there till 
he dies or else by a sudden wakening of good-sense he 
will manage to exorcise it. He seems intelligent 
enough to understand that fiat poetry is like fiat 
money. Notwithstanding his able brain he is as much 
on the wrong literary track as Mr. Bryan is on the 
wrong political one. But he has wasted too much of 
his ability in sneering at the purity and patience of 
academic methods, and in applauding those gothic ones 
which have only whim and aimless fantasy to support 
them. He is plainly a convert to the Walt Whitman 
creed. There is no objection to this trend of loyalty 
Surely no law should be passed against aamiration of 
the inchoate and chaotic. My own inveterate opposi- 
tion to Whitman as a man of letters at all, is the clear- 
est that logical criticism can convey. Granted that he 
wished to express the Democratic Idea (which is in no 
sense a new idea) he has not done so inside the limits of 
art. He was, at best, an intention, never an execution. 
He was a big note-book,. never a composite record. He 
rhapsodized, but he neverrevealed. He was the palette, 
if you please, but never the picture. He was not only 
inartistic, he was opaquely hysteric. On the north side 
he was bounded by ‘Emerson, brilliant, if self-deluded ; 
on the east by Carlyle, ranting and overrated ; on the 
west by pampas and steppes and prairies of ‘egotism, 
and on the south by a colossal impertinence. If he had 
not so athlet‘cally tried to insult Poetry he would to- 
day be, in metaphoric phrase, ‘“‘unknelled, uncoffined 
and unsung.’’ Mr. Hénley, who dishes up the Psalms 
of David @ la *‘Walt,” should hear and heed. But of 
course he will not. And, when it comes to that, does 
Art care? As to what Art really is, perhaps 1 inay be 
permittted to hint, though somewhat floridly and dra- 
matically, in a sonnet which I wrote several hundred 
years ago—or was it a clean thousand?—and which 
found a place, with so much of my forgotten metrical 
trash, among the pages of *the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly’’:— 


ART. 


I saw in dreams a shape of mightiest mol 1, 
Wrought from stern bronze and towe: ing in mid-air, 
The semblance of some ancient goddess, fair 


STRAIGHT 
AND CROOKED 


‘With beauty radiant yet severely cold. 
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She seemed invisible distance to behold, 
Nor ever drooped her languorous look to where 
Down-broadening from her pedestal, a stair 

Of ample depth imperially outrolied. 


And on these haughty steps, crouched suppliantwise, 
I saw, at differing intervals apart, ‘ 
Sad men who seemed to adore, lament, entreat; 


And one, a poet, with anguish in his eyes, 
Tore from a wound his own red qui vering heart, 
And flung it against the statue’s brazen feet! 


Some English newspaper—one of the 
ENGLAND’S best, though I forget just which—gave 
JusT VERDICT mea stab, the other day, by printing 


oN BossismM. words like these, which I am sure that 
I quote with a fair amount of correct- 
ness: “A point.” it urged, ‘‘may be internationally 


dwelt upon, with regard to the late triumph ‘of Tam- 
many in Greater New York. It is this: NO man or 
body of men would ever be re-elected in England after 
it had once proved itself unworthy of holding oftice.”’ 
I say that this statement gave me, as an American, a 
stab, and because I knew it to be wholly true. Heaven 
knows you must by this time have had chatter enough, 
foolish or wise, on the victory of the Bosses.. I have no 
will to sound my feeble flute*amid the thunders of 
transatlantic lyres—a word for whose phonetic sugges- 
tion I beg to disclaim all responsibility. But how, I 
should like to-inguire, can’our most rampant Anglo- 
phobes presume to deny that we have made ourselves, 
in New York, an object of perfectly just British scorn? 
Mr. Croker, while strengthening his impaired health 
amid the fogs and east-winds of a London winter, must 
surely have found leisure enough to digest and verify 
this fact. Avenue A may consider a duke in his gilded 
halls the most scandalous of tyrants, but it may rest 
sure that with all his reputed absolutism he would no 
more dare to try and make himself a political boss than 
he would dare to blow out‘his head gamekeeper’s brains. 
One may put the question boldly:—Why do the people 
who express hostile disdain of England venture to chal- 
lenge her disdain in return? They assuredly do this 
when they deal—both Democrats and Republicans—in 
machine politics. If they answer that England is gov- 
erned by fraudulent spoilsmen, or that London is so gov- 
erned, they utter the kind of lie that only beer-bibbers 
in commonest public-houses would waste time to refute. 
If England laughs at our government as the very parody 
of that august republic which it desires the whole civil- 
ized world to think it, why on earth should we strive to 
deepen her Jaugh even while we resent its continuance? 
Unquestionably this last electional horror has made one 
great country the literal jest and byword of another. 
Every educated Englishman whom you meet has but a 
single view concerning this victory of Crokerism. And 
how can we respond to their condemnation? By 
bravado? Ah, that will not do. If you live’in a house 
from which you fling dirty slops into your gutter, near 
which you let your slatternly and frouzy children play 
at filthy marbles with filthier- hands, you cannot avert, 
you cannot silence, you cannot at all successfully de- 
spise, the odium of your neighbor next-door. And 
England, it must be conceded, is our national neighbor 
next-door. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones lectured the 
other night at Toynbee Hail, White- 
chapel, on ‘“‘The Drama in its Relations 
to Real Life,’’ before a large audience. 
“In the course of his ‘remarks,’’ as 
newspapers usually put it, Mr. Jones affirmed that he 
had been watching real life for more than thirty years, 
and that it had never offered him one single scene which 
could be put on the stage. There is no doubt, I should 
say, that Mr. Jones is entirely right. I imagine that 
Dion Boucicault could conscientiously have said the 
same thing. For any large literary intellect the drama 
is to-day a most pitiable medium of expression. It has 
been almost universally conceded that Shakespeare, if 
he were now alive, would have written novels, not 
plays. He had the art of telling a story through action, 

ut he had not the swift eesarh | of so telling it which 
modern playwrights now inevitably seek. Shakespeare, 
and all his contemporaries, and all the Restorationists 
besides, had no such demand enforced upon them. In 
its way it is a demand simply terrible. With us Ameri- 
cans the life of a playmaker is a dog’s life. I say this, 
who have succeeded in yetting, when several years 
younger than now, two rather conspicuous “‘runs.”’ It 
is a dog’s life, 1 would add, with us Americans, because 
we must fight against continual London ‘‘triumphs’”’; 
but here in England the whole struggle and strain is 
also distinctly canine. 
Anglo-Saxon’ race have done their best (or worst) to 
divorce the drama from literature. I do not perceive 
that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones points this out and per- 
haps he may not believe it to be true. The more liter- 
ature that a play possesses, the greater its chance of 
failure.» Men of letters do the ‘best ‘that they’ can to 
crowd literature into about twenty thousand words of 


THE DOOM OF 
THE MODERN 
DRAMATIST, 


manuscript, or, at the,most, thirty. .Did Shakespeare ,. 


do anything of the sort? Look at the uncurtailed edi- 
tions: of this: works, and answer yes or no. 
Jonson doit? Did Beaumont and Fletcher do it? Did 
Webster? Did Massenger? For that matter, did Con- 
greve or Wycherley? Nowadays it is a matter of get- 
ting to the play with hunger and thirst for excitement. , 
like a person who insists upon cutried'viands, tabasco 
sauces and heady wines. You must give them lobster 
a la Newburg and well-spiced at that; you must give 
them champagne, extra brut and 1878 also. Otherwise 


you need not expect them to come. “Mr, Henry Arthur . 


Jones, who is ‘an immensely cleyer man (and to whom, 
as a. maker of-plays, I take off'my hat), kriows very well 
that there is no other way of getting them to come. He 
is'so clever, And so full of ‘the’ really dramatic instinct, 
that one can’t help asking one’s self what sort of a play- 
writer or playwright he would have been in 1797, or 
even considerably earlier. Then he would have had 
quite a different chance from the feverish exigency of 
his present one. Still, most of those elder ‘‘tshowmen’”’ 
were dowered with a neat trick of verse. Some of 


. immemorial quarrel. 


For certainly: sixty. years the. 


Did Ben 
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them were true poets, others great ones. Some of them 
starved ; others just escaped starvation. Mr. Jones gets 
royalties, they say, to about the tune of ten pounds an 
act. Bravo for Mr. Jones! If it is not war it is cer- 
tainly magnificent. 
England is f iieptericd by tl 
ngland is forever impre: 1e 
Two Famous conviction ; that Frade : Sates her. 
OLD Every Englishman whom: -you’ meet 
Foes. Will treat,this matter: with a.sapient 
A shake of the head, and.murmur, *Oh, 
but they don’t like us, they don’t like:us!” After all, 
it comes, I suppose, to this:.no two countries, divided 


one from another by a relative stone-throw, ever were ‘ 


actual friends. .. For centuries Gaul and -Briton fought;’ 
in times of peace they contented themselves with mu- 
tual ridicule and lampoon. Who does. not remember 
Leéch’s caricatures of the harlequin-like *‘Mounseer’’? 
Who has forgotten ‘“‘Milord,’”’ with his big. Dundreary 
whiskers and checked suit and eyeglasses, drawn by 
nimble Parisian pencils?’. . Still, beyond all doubt, 
France now keeps up, with many snarls and-sneers, the 
England may still be a bit insu- 
slar (she was once very much so, but has now broadened 
impressively), yet France, till:the hour of her national 
death, will always remain provincial. England is less 
right in thinking that she hates her than in thinking 
that she despises her. But France despises, when all is 
said; everything that is not France. She is the most 
conceited of all. modern countries—the race most thor- 
oughly drenched with civic amour propre.. One of-her 
absurdest recent movements is the claim that England 
should. join with her in an anti-anarchist league, and 
keep from her shores all whom Gallic disapprobation 
has denounced. As somebody has recently said, Eng- 
land could not,mix in. any anti-anarchist league with- 
out forswearing her past history and shattering her 
most glorious traditions and principles. All kinds of 
refugees find a haven at her shoreland gates, provided 
they will deport themselves -respectfully toward her 
legal codes. England is to-day pre-eminently the freest- 
country in the world. France has played at freedom, 
lost. it, regained it, juggled with it, and at last, for a 
certain.term of years, contented herself with the idea 
that it is her permanent possession. She is the Vesu- 
vius of nations; -England is the Mont Blanc. That 
precisely expresses the juxtaposition in which they 
stand. On the other hand, France is a sort of miracu- 
lous baby. She has all the silliness of one, and yet she 
is dowered with an almost supreme_mental splendor. 
She does some things that win the admiration of her 
foes, but she does others that feed with fresh fagots the 
flame of their ancient ire. She.has suffered much; she 
has achieved much; she has thought much; she. has 
discovered much—and yet, for all this, she is theatrical 
in her petty spites and imbecile in her autocratic ha- 
treds. Throughout all her history she has never shown. 
a single instance where she was capable of gracefully’ 
apolegizing. What would we say and think of any 
individual who had been aggressive yet who had never 
been capable of gracefully apologizing? Well, precisely 
ena the whole world now says and thinks of ‘big little 
rance. 


A man lately quoted to me the old saw 
Has —‘“‘Every man has his price.”’ I re- 
EvEeRY Man _ sented the cynic sweep of the asser- 
HIS PRICE? tion, but afterward, in meditative 
mood, I sought to find some reason for 
its sinister popularity as a proverb. At length my con- 
clusion came te this: If the price be large enough for- 
the man to accept it, he rarely does so (provided, in the 
recognized sense, he be an honest man) except he has 
convinced himself that it is not a price at all. Ihave 
no doubt that all better and cultured life (including 
American life, heaven help it, which is laxer in morale 
than almost any other throughout so-called Christen- 
dom!) fails to fall an immediate prey to the stronger 
stress of temptation. Sins thrive as lustily as poppies 
in wheatfields; but principles die hard as deep-rooted 
oaks. It is my belief that the large proffered ‘‘price,”’ 
in countless cases, has at first the black stare of satanic 
eyes. Then the stare softens. The tempted one begins 
to tell himself that its diabolism has been, after all, 
somewhat imaginary. It is a much pleasanter stare 
than, he had supposed; it is indeed only a mild sort of 
scrutiny. And then .. andthen. . this thing that he 
had thought so hideous, is it really quite so hideous, 
after all? ‘‘Come,’’ says a vague voice, presently; ‘‘let 
us talk the matter over.”’ He and the vague voice do. 
They talk it over morning, noon.and night. The vague 
voice is less a voice than a disease-germ. It gradually 
destroys his moral sanity. It endeavors to turn dis- 
honor into_a syllogism. -It.is plausible, but proudly 
logical as well. Before many weeks its victim -grows 
convinced that not only is a certain project wholly in- 
nocent, but that he would be most foolish to let certain 
quixotic.scruples debar him from its fulfillment. In 
this way we find a. justification of the distressing 
proverb; for, in this way, nearly every man ‘has -his 
price. Not that he seizes. the wages of sin with hearty 
and instantaneous clutch, but rather that he argues 
himself into slowly,stretching forth a timid*hand.-.And 
when the greed-spurred fingers at last tighten over 
these. wages of sin, he will constantly, have got himself 
into So self-applausive a state that mere dignity isn’ta 
circumstance to it. . If he is never brought to account, 
some new defiant hauteur will almost lend. an inch, to 


,his-stature. If, on‘ the other hand. a.prison gets him, 


he will” as the most persecuted of martyrs, and 
very probably some astute and expensive lawyer will 
make thousands believe him so. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An 6ld physician, retired from practice, had placed in his. bands 
by. an East India: missionary the formula of ‘a-simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also 
@ positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and ane, Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, . A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hawthorne's Vitascope. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
XLIXx. 
WE have been so often worked up over 
six-day competitions at the Madison 


THE Six +p “t: 
Square Garden that it is surprising 

Dave. how the same interest declares itself 
year after year and decade after dec- 

ade. There is always the same crowd, the same excite- 


ment,-and the same denunciations. In the early seven- 
ties it was the pedestrian contest that fascinated us: 
fair heel-and-toe walking, then, with Weston in the 
van. I remember seeing Weston, one morning, stag- 
gering round the track, and a trainer running after 
him, dousing him every few minutes with buckets of 
cold water to keep him awake. These races afterward 
degenerated into the go-as-you-please contests, when 
the gait was a dog-trot shamble; in these, Rowell and 
others came to the fore. The distances covered were 
large: over six hundred miles, I believe. The runners 
were a sorry-looking string of tramps by Thursday and 
Friday ; on the Saturday they would brace up a little, 
ind declare that they could go on for another week. 
Doctors would examine them, and express their scien- 
iific surprise at the endurance of the human frame; 
sentimental and religious persons would bitterly de- 
claim against the brutality of such exhibitions. When 
the safety bicycle came in, we wearied of pedestrian- 
ism, and now the wheel spins round the oval at the rate 
of three or four hundred milesaday. We have learned 
.hat a man ona machine can go rather less than t wenty- 
ive hundred miles between Monday morning and Satur- 
lay night. The time may come, with the improvement 
n machines and men, when we shall see three thousand 
niles accomplished. But I do not know that we are 
uny wiser now, or shall be then, than we were at the 
Weston epoch. Man is a competitive animal, and has 
courage and endurance greatly in excess of his com- 
mon-sense. All we can say is, that the wheel is faster 
ind more injurious, because less natural, than hooting 
t; and that the same amount of human energy that 
wins a six-day ride, if applied to productive industry, 
vould earn more than the prizes understood to have been 
siven to these competitors. 

I have little doubt that the distance covered may be 
considerably increased by paying mote attention to pre- 
paring the men for the race. They suffer from muscu- 
lar stiffness, from organic troubles, and from lack of 
sleep—the latter of course being the main difficulty, 
and indeed the cause of the other two. Men with weak 
stomachs and hearts ought not to ride; but given a fair 
amount of muscular training, attention should be de- 
voted almost entirely to practicing going without sleep. 
it is not generally known how much practice will do in 
this direction. It is comparatively easy to attain the 
power of maintaining vigor on only three hours sleep a 
day. ‘‘Use doth breed a habit in a man’’; and our sys- 
tems will accommodate themselves to almost anything, 
if we give them reasonable time to work up toit. Thus 
three hours’ sleep would be nearly as recuperative as 
our ordinary eight; for it would be far sounder; most 
of us can hardly be said to really sleep more than half 
the time we are in bed with our eyes shut. Now if it 
has become our ordinary custom to sleep only three 
hours in twenty-four, we shall find only moderate difti- 
culty in putting up with two, or even one per day dur- 
ing the daysof therace. And then it is conceivable 
that with bicycles only a little swifter, or with muscles 
only slightly more efficient, we can reel off our three 
thousand miles. You may ask, What would be the good 
of it2-—but we have been asking that all along, and have 
elicited nothing better than the familiar ‘‘Courage— 
bull-dog tenacity —limits of endurance of the human 
frame,” which is always on tap when such inquiries are 
made. Let us agree that there is no reason in such ex- 
hibitions, and that in this respect they are in line with 
a great many of the activities of civilization. Certainly 
they will never be discontinued on that ground, or be- 
cause they are ‘‘brutal and barbarous.’”’ They are in- 
teresting to watch; and modern inan must be interested, 
cost what it may. 

But I do protest that they should not be carried on 
indoors. The air which the riders breathe day and 
night is no fit stuff to feed one’s lungs and blood on. 
And the monotony of the track does tend to make the 
victims crazy as well as tired. To go straight ahead 
over-country roads would involve much less effort, and 
would not diminish the average speed. Had these four- 
teen geese undertaken to ride to Wyoming, for instance, 
they would have got there in far better condition than 
they were in the night of December 11th. But there 
are two obstacles in the way of this reform: there 
would be no box-office receipts, and the roads at this 
time of year would be in many places impassable. 
Well, then, why not make a track say five miles in 
circuit, witb one end of it under cover for the specta- 
tors: and why not have the racesin warm weather only? 
It would take the riders between ten and fifteen min- 
utes to go round; they would not become dizzy as they 
do now, and the spectators would always have some of 
them in view. But no: for where are we to get a five- 
mile track that would be accessible enough to insure 
adequate attendance?—and how are we to get through 
the winters without races? Besides, if men can be found 
willing to ride under existing circumstances, why should 
we bother ourselves about whether or not it is good for 
them? They needn’t ride unless they want to, need 
they?—and they get paid for it, don’t they? Here is 
Mr. Miller, this year’s winner, of Saxony and Chicago, 
who intends to get married on the proceeds of his vic- 
tory. It may seem rather an untoward preparation for 
the assumption of the matrimonial relation; but that 
is the affair of Mrs. Miller and of himself. And having 
emigrated hither from his native Saxony only six years 
ago, he is doubtless less subject to nervous prostration 
than we of longer residence.—I note, by the way, that 
Mr. John L. Sullivan, who expressed his opinions on the 
race in his usual telling and pointed style, made a good 
deal of play with the idea that the race was won by an 
American, as against a Frenchman (Rivierre). ‘‘What 
could a Frenchman expect who went up against an 
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American?’ John wanted to know. I fear that these 
comparisons are not only odious, but in this instance at 
least inapplicable. When we talk of ‘*Americans’’ we 
are very apt to mean an Irishman, not unlikely to mean 
a German, and possibly a Frenchman even. This is a 
great country, and even the Red Indians do not make 
good their claim to be aboriginal here. 

But do I presume to waste rd reader’s time over 
mere gossip concerning a wretched bicycle contest? 
Certainly not. My object is to draw attention to the 
cause of the popularity of these affairs. In order to 
care for a thing we must be in sympathy with it: that 
is, there must be something in us which claims fellow- 
ship with the thing we are contemplating. Of course 
we most of us ride the wheel; but that is not my point. 
What captivates us is the competition, the rivalry, the 
struggle to the death to get to the goal before the next 
man. Weare all in that sort of competition—we Amer- 
icans especially —and this six-day bicycle race is but our 
own lives writ small, so that we can see it conveniently. 
In what does a New York or a Chicago business man 
differ from Miller, Rice, Hale or Schinneer, or from 
Waller or Enterman, for that matter? The business 
man is not out for his health; he is out for cash, and 
to show that he is the best of the pack. He runs to and 
fro all day, a ceaseless round; he is up half the night 
too; when he sleeps, it is to dream of success and fail- 
ure. The contest lasts a lifetime: six years or sixty: as 
he goes on the contestant grows weary and haggard, 
lines and furrows grow and deepen in his once fresh 
countenance; he stoops who once stood straight; his 
mind is dulled to all things apart from the immediate 
concern of the struggle, and he sees all things awry and 
distorted. Imaginary enemies attack him; he painfully 
surmounts obstacles which are but hallucinations. All 
the while he hears the trundle of his rival's wheels just 
behind him; if he take a vacation he comes tack to 
find that the more tireless one has got beyond him while 
he rested. As he staggers round and round the course, 
he sees staring at him always the same faces, curious, 
jeering, unsympathetic, or partisan; he hears the mur- 
mur of their voices; they are hounding him or urging 
him; he is doing his utmost, but he dreads lest it be not 
enough; in how many cases it is no longer doubt but 
certainty: he has failed, and yet he must keep on; the 
race is hopeless, but it must be run. There are records 
to be broken; but if not, at any rate he must break 
himself. And there is the prize—the thirteen hundred 
dollars, or the hundred and thirty thousand, or the thir- 
teen millions—it makes no difference. If that is not to 
pay him for the life that he has thus expended, what 
else can? He is not there to reason, but to go; and on 
he goes. At last the end comes; he has won, or lost; 
but has he not inevitably lost more than there is to win? 
Meanwhile he goes to the Madison Square Garden, and 
sees men grow from hearty boys in their twenties to old 
dodderers in their sixties, all within a hundred and forty- 
two hours. It is like seeing his own experience com- 
pressed into a week. He knows just how it feels to sit 
on that saddle and go round and round. The six-day 
bicycle race is a symbol; and it succeeds because of 
what it symbolizes. 

e When you go about the city, enter the 

THE ART 


hotels and houses, dine at the restau- 
OF rants, visit the theatres, ride in forty 
DISCOMFORT. minutes from the Polo Grounds to the 


Battery, and buy anything you can 
think of on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, you cannot 
help saying that times are much better than they were 
twenty or forty years ago, and that we have comforts 
which our fathers and grandfathers knew not of. And 
the buildings are so much handsomer than they used to 
be, the asphalt is such an improvement over the cobble- 
stone, the ticker is so indispensable, the books have such 
pretty bindings, and the men and women are so much 
better dressed! We wonder how we could have put up 
with the state of things that existed when we were 
younger. Such hardships would be intolerable now. 

But, after all, do we get any more or sounder sleep 
than we used to, or do we eat more and with better ap- 
petite? You are richer than you were, if the size of 
your bank account be the criterion; but are you any 
richer comparatively than you were? You can take a 
train where formerly you had to endure a ’bus or a 
walk; but when you reach your destination, are you 
any further ahead of your associates than you used to 
be? The New Delmonico’s is much finer than the old 
one, on the corner of Fourteenth Street; but have you 
not lost the edge of your appreciation of these gorgeous 
decorations and exquisite service? These tall office build- 
ings, all marble and mosaic and nergy tag woods and ele- 
vators, are splendid certainly; but do you not accept 
them as a matter of course, and think yourself hardly 
used if by chance you have to put up with inferior ac- 
commodations? The pavements are smooth, when the 
city fathers permit us to have any streets at all: but 
they only make us lose our tempers when we happen 
upon a stone-paved tract. In short, we either take all 
the good things for granted, and feel injured if they are 
absent; or we ignore them entirely, and allow ourselves 
to be annoyed by troubles which either did not exist be- 
fore, or which, if they did exist, we did not regard as 
troubles. But there is no such thing as comfort which 
we do not recognize as such; so with all our improve- 
ments, the thing we were after has still eluded us. And 
the further you uplift a man above the level of every- 
day annoyances, the nearer you bring him to a condi- 
tion in Which he will invent annoyances out of nothing ; 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first, 
because you cannot cure the evils of the imagination. 

But this is not all; annoyances still exist which are 
as real as cobblestones, and many of which are due to 
the very comforts concerning which we pride ourselves. 
In the mornings and in the evenings we go to and from 
our business; and asall businesses begin about the same 
hour, and close at the same time in the afternoon, we 
naturally are all going up or down together. The cars 
on the ‘'L’’ are run, at such periods, at about ten sec- 
onds headway; you could not put on more, unless you 
made a continuous train of it. The surface cars are al- 
most as frequent, and quite as full. I don’t know how 
many passengers they seat; but we all know that where 
they seat one they carry five. The Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta was not more populous to the square inch than 
these vehicles are; and the Black Hole was not being 
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jogged along at the rate of six or eight miles an hour, 
with a conductor shouting out unintelligible informa- 
tion every half minute, and people struggling in and 
out all the time. Those who are sitting down have the 
best of it, perhaps, though even they get their feet tram- 
pled on, and suffer moral deterioration from refusing to 


give up their seats to women with bundles, and pretend-, 


ing, often, that they are not aware that the women are 
there. We are thrown out at our station at last; but 
we are pa hem but rested by the trip, and our lungs 
are full of other people’s exhalations. We could not 
have spared the time to walk, because Greater New 
York is too big and we are obliged to stay down at our 
offices until the last possible moment. If it had been 
smaller, or if we had not been so anxious not to miss 
any possible business, we might have walked home, to 
our physical, mental and moral advantage; but we are 
proud of our Greater New York, and as to business op- 
portunities, it is not a question of whether we can afford 
to miss any, but whether we can contrive to live by im- 
proving ali we can lay handon. Rapid transit isa great 
comfort, therefore, but it involves more discomfort, in 
order to enjoy it, than we ever underwent before it 
came. As to the loss of life on the Deadly Curves and 
elsewhere, that is a discomfort chiefly to the survivors, 
and need not concern us here. On the contrary, we 
may envy the sensations of a person who awakes in the 
next world, free and untrammeled, the moment after 
the wheels of Juggernaut went over him. He will 
find no cable cars in heaven, and no morning and even- 
ing rushes. 

Our newspapers are another immense convenience, 
particularly the Sunday ones. They give us all the 
news, and everything else that will go into print. Com- 
pare them with what we thought was good enough ten 
or twenty years ago! Each paper contains as much as 
the magazines used to, and no magazine ever had such 
and so many pictures. The only thing the newspaper 
does not do is to create time to read it in. Outofa 
million buyers, how many know what their purchase 
contains? They read the head-lines, look at the pict- 
ures, and then it is time to go to the office, or to eat 
lunch, or to dress for dinner. Thus they acquire the 
habit of reading everything by headlines, and accus- 
toming themselves to go through life ca a head-line 
basis. The paper spends a great deal of money in get- 
ting its contents together and having it well written; 
and of course it gets its money back, because people 
still buy papers under the illusion that they can read 
them, and advertisers, profiting by this delusion, or 
perhaps being victims of it. pay large sums for the ad- 
vertising of their wares. But it is a discomfort to have 
comforts and not be able to use them; and we are an- 
noyed at having to throw our papers aside, knowing 
that there is probably much in them which it would be 
good for us to know, but which is forever lost to us. 
Had we never come so near knowing it, we should not 
have minded. This is only one example of the general 
truth, that we have, in this age, a great deal more than 
we can possibly avail ourselves of. Why, then, do we 
have it? It must be because we bite off more than we 
can chew; and this is an unhealthy and morally detri- 
mental habit. When we were children, and wanted 
things, we were told that it was ‘‘healthy to want.’’ 
We did not think so then; but there was more truth in 
it than our old age seems to recognize. 

Yes, here we are in the midst of a luxurious civili- 
zation, and we are powerless to make use of it. All we 
can do is to continue to attend to our business, in order 
to defray the constantly augmenting cost of this unus- 
able civilization. We buy pictures and decorations, and 
have notime to gain cultivation from them; we buy ex- 
pensive dinners, and cannot digest them nor even taste 
them; we build palaces, and live in our ledgers. We 
arrange swift means of locomotion, and are tortured 
and stifled by it. We are like the hogs in Ci:ce’s 
boudoir, with the added indignity of having con- 
structed the boudoir ourselves. With all the para- 
phernalia of freedom, we live like slaves. In striving 
to get ahead of one another, we have got ahead of our- 
selves, and there seems no chance of our catching up. 
This is both pathetic and absurd. If we were getting 
our money’s worth, we might contend that it was worth 
while killing ourselves to make the money ; but as it is, 
we are destitute of any excuse whatever. Unless our 
outward circumstances are the genuine manifestation 
of ourselves, they are worse than thrown away upon 
us: they lead us to the vicious persuasion that good 
things are rubbish. That is the view held by savages. 
But savages have the advantage over us, that they toil 
not, neither do they spin. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, are perfectly in harmony with their surround- 
ings. What they have belongs to them, and they 
belong with what they have. Even if what they have 
were not beautiful in itself, it would for this reason 
have a beauty which we chall not find in all our multi- 
plicity of comforts and splendors. The thing for us.to 
do is to show less and to more; but we do not seem 
to be moving that way. 


A work of art is a work of compensa- 


THE ART tions; one thing balances another, and 
OF the final effect is repose. You feel it 
EVENTS. in most of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and 


in other art masterpieces. But the 
world turns with such majestic slowness, and things 
occur with such inevitableness, that we often fail to 
pérceive -how ‘much art, or compensation, there is in 
that, too. . Occasionally, however, we catch the lines of 
the mighty composition. Just at present, for example, 
there is a great deal of turmoil and uneasiness and 
ominous preparation going on on all sides for that final 
struggle'which is to be contemporaneous with the close 
of the century. The great powers of Europe are getting 
into dangerous proximity in Africa and China; Eng- 
land is still uncomfortable about India; Germany is 
bullying Hayti, and growling about the Monroe Doc- 
trine; Austria seems to be going to explode, France is 
unsettled, and Russia is looming over the Sublime 
Porte, whether designing to tear it down or to prop it 
up none can tell. The Sublime Porte.itself is at its old 
game of playing its foes against one another, but. is get- 
ting a little imprudent, partly because its head -was 
turned by the Greek affair, and partly because it feels 
that the end must come. sooner or later, and perhaps 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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GEORGE H. ALACAZUMNI AND 


WILLIAM T. GORSUCH. 


BY WARDON ALLAN CURTIS. 


THERE was not a more ignorant fairy in all fairy- 
land than young George H. Alacazumni. No one could 
be more kindly disposed or well-meaning than he, but 
there were few, if any, who were so ignorant. He was 
lazy. That was the cause of his ignorance. He was 
simply too lazy to learn. As a consequence, for a 
fairy, he was poor. While other fairies, wcll versed in 
botany and natural history, wove spells which caused 
to appear on their tables roast pheasant, elephant steak, 
birds’-nest soup, caviare, durions, custard apples, man- 
gosteens, sapodillas, and all sorts of strange foreign 
tidbits and delicious fruits, poor ignorant George H. 
Alacazumni knew of nothing better to wish for than 
roast pork and apples, codfish balls, beef, and mutton, 
all cooked in the plainest style; for he was unac- 
quainted with such words as croquettes, rissoles, sauce 
tartare, soufile, chartreuse, and 4 Ja royale. While his 
friends wished themselves magnificent castles, planned 
out of their imagination as a result of their studies in 
architecture, Gerge H. Alacazumni, who didn’t know 
a gargoyle from a pediment, lived in a plain pyramidal 
edifice of dull red brick whose interior was not more 
pleasing than its exterior. While the other fairies 
ordered diamonds from Golconda, opals from Banat, 

arls from Ormuz, rubies from Burmah, emeralds 
rom Siam, George H. Alacazumni, who had never 
heard of those countries, wore oreide gold chains and 
Alaska diamonds, similar to those advertised by the 
Sultana Trick and Novelty Company of West St. 
Petersburg, Conn., a catalogue of which firm had 
fallen into his hands. With no knowledge of history 
he could not, as his friends did, wish himself costumes 
of the most magnificent royal courts of the past, but 
chose suits like those portrayed on the fashion plate of 
a New York ready-made clothing store, and, as the 
plate was five years old when he first got it, poor 
George H. Alacazumni generally looked like a regular 
guy. And his grammar was so faulty that oftentimes 
his charms failed to work; for, as every one knows, 
magical charms must be couched in correct language 
if they are to be successful. 

You may be sure that the friends of George con- 
stantly chided and ridiculed him, but without result. 
He remained too lazy to learn, but he did begin to see 
that he occupied an inferior station in the community. 
How to remedy this, without the labor of securing an 
education, puzzled him exceedingly. The final out- 
come of his deliberations was a resolve to leave fairy- 
land. In the everyday world, he would be a person of 
importance. Uncertain as his charins sometimes were, 
they would be successful often enough to astonish 
everybody outside of fairyland. He would go about 
the world doing good. Several centuries before his 
time it had been quite the fashion for fairies to make 

ilgrimages about the world, and the annals of fairy- 
and were full of tales of how fairies had relieved mis- 
fortune, rewarded virtue, and punished evil. But noth- 
ing of the kind was done nowadays, and he felt that on 
his return from such an expedition the other fairies would 
not be able to taunt him with his lack of importance. 

It was a cool day in the fall when George H. Alaca- 
zumni appeared in the streets of the great American 
city of Bostyorkgo. He had scarcely proceeded a mile 
along the principal thoroughfare when he felt his sleeve 
gently plucked and heard a whining voice say: 

‘Alms, please; alms, please, your reverence.”’ 

Turning about, he beheld a rather powerful-looking 
man with a very red face, leaning heavily upon a 
crutch. His left sleeve hung empty by his side, his 
right leg was bent at the knee, where was fastened a 
wooden support that reached the ground. A keener 
eye than that of George H. Alacazumni would have 
noticed a suspicious bulginess on the side where hung 
the empty sleeve, and would have remarked that the 
bent leg was apparently strong and in no need of the 
wooden support. So often did people notice these 
things about Bill Gorsuch—the name of him now re- 
questing alms—that it was seldom he extorted a com- 





‘"WHOOSH!”’ SAID BILL GORSUCH, AS HE DROPPED HIS CRUTCH. 
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ecw mene penny. It so happened that on leaving 
‘airyland George had chosen from the ancient fashion- 
plates a suit labeled ‘‘clerical,’’ with no idea of what 
clerical meant, and that is why Bill Gorsuch requested 
“alms”; for, seeing before him a gentleman in a choker 
and straight-cut black broadcloth coat, and remember- 
ing to have seen in a church porch a carven box with 
the word ‘‘alms’’ on it, he concluded that such was the 
proper word to use in invoking clerical charity. Had 
George worn one of his oreide gold watch-chains and 
one of the fancy waistcoats he sometimes wore, Bill 
Gorsuch would have boldiy asked for the price of a 
drink. Had George been a woman, Gorsuch would 
have begged a dime to buy a loaf of bread for a starv- 
ing wife. 

‘‘Alms,”’ and ‘‘your reverence.’? George H. Alaca- 
zumni was immensely pleased at being so respectfully 
saluted and at finding so soon such a worthy object of 
charity as this poor fellow with one arm gone and one 
leg useless, requesting arms. Why did he not ask for 
legs. too? George thought of that, but concluded in his 
simple way that the suppliant had no room for more 
legs. Arms? He should have them, plenty of them. 

“Abracadabra, bracad, a!”’ exclaimed George, waving 
his hands. ‘*Beneleeboko, spirit of the air, and Scara- 
bolunka, prince of the demons of the deep, give to this 
man five arms,’’ and instantly there appeared on Bill 
Gorsuch five new arms, two on each side and one in the 
middle of the back. George was amazed at this un- 
usual arrangement, for he thought that the five new 
arms with the arm already existing would make six 
arms, three on a side; but the arrangement was ex- 
plained, and his amazement increased by seeing a 
seventh arm extricate itself from the swathings beneath 
which it had been concealed all the time, and that was 
why the five new arms had not arranged themselves to 
form three on each side. 

*‘Whoosh!”’ said Bill Gorsuch, and he dropped his 
crutch, straightened out his bent knee, and walked 
away as briskly as can be. 

“He forgot to thank me,” said George, and he en- 
tered a small restaurant and partook of pickled pigs’ feet 
with great gusto. Across the way from the restaurant, 
a band began to blare as he finished his meal, and after 
a little a voluble man appeared and announced that for 
the small sum of ten cents, or one dime, you could see 
no end of wonderful things, among them William T. 
Gorsuch, the only living seven-armed phenomenon, 
procured at much trouble and expense, for he was now 
receiving a salary of five hundred dollars a week. And 
entering in response to the voluble gentleman’s invita- 
tion, George beheld on a platform, addressing a large 
and interested crowd, the man who had requested arms 
a few hours before. He was flourishing his seven mem- 
bers and informing his hearers that his father had three 
arms, his brother James four, his aunt Petronilla five, 
but that he was the only one who had seven. George was 
much impressed by this narration and had a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the pathetic extremity of Lill 
Gorsuch when he found himself in such a well-endowed 
fainily, possessed of but the ordinary number of arms. 
Small wonder that he went about the streets of Bost- 
yorkgo begging for arms. 

In the absorbing interest he took in his quest for 
deserving unfortunates whoin he might relieve, George 
neglected his supper, and it was not until quite late at 
night that he found himself back in the restaurant where 
he had dined. But what a change! There were new 
tables, new chairs, new tableware, new napery, and, 
where things had been very commonplace in the morn- 
ing, everything was now very fine, and on the wall hung 
an immense cag setting forth that every evening 
after nine o’clock, the hour of closing Dinglewhanger’s 
Great Dime Museum, Mr. William T. Gorsuch, the only 
living seven-armed man, would join the restaurant’s 
corps of waiters. Presently he saw Gorsuch himself, 
hurrying in with each of his seven hands, bearing a 
tray aloft, and from the crowd within the restaurant 
and the vast assemblage without, gazing in the win- 
dows, burst a storm of applause. It was nearly eleven 
when George sat down to his repast, which was served 
him in a corner by an ordinary waiter, and before he 
finished he was the last one at table. Relieved of the 
necessity of waiting on the tables any longer, Gorsuch 
helped the last few guests get into their overcoats as 

: they departed, and 
George was astonished 
to see that while two 
of the seven arms were 
holding the overcoat, 
the others were deftly 
searching the guest’s 
pockets, extracting 
watches, purses, and 
all sorts of things. 
For a moment he was 
disturbed at seeing 
this, and spoke to a 
waiter about it; but 
the waiter said it was 
only a joke, and they 
both laughed heartily 
at the humor of the 
seven-armed man. 

A dark, narrow 
alley afforded the 
shortest way to the 
lodgings George had 
secured, and, without 
thought of danger, he 
turned into it. Before 
he was half-way 
through he became 
aware that some one 
was following him, 
and, starting to turn 
on his pursuer, he sud- 
denly felt two pairs of 
arms grip him about 
the body, a hand gag 
his mouth, while other 
hands rifled his pock- 
ets. It surely was Bill 
Gorsuch. It could not 
be any one else. For 
@ moment he was too 
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me to think, and then he said, way back in his 
roat: 

‘Abracadabra, bracad, a. Beneleeboko, spirit of 
the air, and Scarabolunka, prince of the demons of 
the deep, take this man’s arms from him.”’ 

Instantly he was free and alone, listening to the re- 
treating footsteps of a man running away as fast as he 
could run. 

All the next day he was busy in an unavailing search 
for worthy unfortunates, and it was not until evening, 
and when he was eating a late supper at the restaurant, 
that he thought of Bill Gorsuch. Executing a magic 
spell, he wished to be transported into the presence of 
his ungrateful beneficiary, and found himself looking 
through the door of a sordid saloon at Bill Gorsuch, 
sitting at a table within. ‘‘Pour me out a swig and 
take a dime out of my pocket,’’ said Bill to the bar- 
tender. “I ain’t drawin’ what I was as the only livin’ 
seven-armed man, but the armless wonder is paid 
enough to buy considerable grog.” 

George was overcome with angry chagrin. All his 
wishes in regard to this man had only increased the 
feliow’s evil propensities. 

“Abracadabra, bracad,a. Beneleeboko, spirit of the 
air, and Scarabolunka, prince of the demons of the 
deep, give this man two strong arms.” 

A cry of despair arose from Bill Gorsuch. 

**My arms has come again. I'll have to work, or go 
back to beggin’ again,” and, burying his face in his 
restored hands, he wept bitterly. 


>.< 
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Christmas. 





BY JOEL BENTON. 
ALL hail the gracious Christmas-tide, 
Which comes with scenes of blissful mirth; 
How blest its boon, its course how wide 
Through all the circuit of the earth. 


The wistful waits about the door 
Sing their sweet carols full and free; 
Their message comes to rich and poor— 
A sacred, centuried epopee— 


Of how the Babe of Bethlehem 
Once iu a rough-hewn manger lay ; 
For us, for all, and even for them, 
To bring the world a better day. 


And there it was the Magi came, 
Who saw the star that lit the east, 

And tokened it a brighter flame 
Than shone on any shrine or priest. 


‘“‘How meekly bowed each bovine face 
Beside the 1icks’’—their werds declare— 
‘‘As if some simple thought of grace 
Had taught them inarticulate prayer.” 


And so this chorus on the street. 
Amidst the clang of jubilant bells, 
And steps of jocand, hurried feet, 
The ‘‘Merry Christmas”’ joy foretells. 


Some bring the Boar-Head’s ancient feast, 
Some fill the foam-topped Wassail-Bow]; 
And from the greatest to the least 
Peace comes to every human soul. 


From wearied eyes the bitter tears 

Are dried when dawns this Gem of Days; 
Vanished are carking doubts and fears, 

For helpful faith, for joy and praise. 


Then, welcome all the Christmas-tide, 
Which lifts the soul from bonds and death; 
And sends its blessings far and wide 
From Him—heaven-born—of Nazareth. 
- -oe~ 


CanaDa is hoping that the Klondyke gold fever will 
be of special benefit to her by bringing in a great num- 
ber of people who will never reach the Klondyke but 
will remain in British Columbia. Sir James Ross esti- 
mates that this proportion of the would-be gold hunters 
will be at least one-half, but he does not specify what 
will keep them in the country, aside from financial in- 
ability to get away, or what they will find to do to keep 
themselves out of the poorhouses. He also estimates 
that mining and trading syndicates will pour at least 
twenty-five: million dollars into the province within a 
year and the Klondyke miners will send down an equal 
amount. 

THE case of Captain Dreyfus, in prison under a life 
sentence for selling French military secrets to Ger- 
many, has been settled anew, to the best of the govern- 
ment’s ability, by the announcement that the sentence 
must stand. The case was almost the only subject of 
editorial comment in Paris a fortnight ago, and many 
of the people sided with the president of the French 
Senate, who believed that Dreyfus was not the guilty 
party. One good result of the discussion has been the 
formal abandonment of what has been called the ‘‘se- 
cret inquisition’? legal system of France, by which 
the innocent might be punished for the guilty. 


Ir 1s now in order for the American Line and the 
Cramps or some other shipbuilding firm to build an 
ocean steamer that shall take the conceit out of the 
record-breaking ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” and the 
German nation. Of course such a vessel could be built 
here; the nation that long ago made the fastest sailing 
ships, and the ‘‘Adriatic,”’ which was the fastest steamer 
afloat up to 1860, has not lost its skill. A record-beater 
would cost a lot of money, but this ought to be su 
scribed cheerfully by the rich Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have been telling Congress and the 

ple that we are losing many millions a year by not 
faving a powerful merchant marine. 
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GHRISTMAS TIMES RECALLED. 





BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 





Down to the church to decorate 
The girls to-day have gone; 
The parson’s tying up the wreaths, 
The sexton looking on; 
The choir, too, are practicing 
Some hard, new-fangled thing 
For Christmas Day, that no one else 
Besides themselves will sing. 


My son Matt’s wife, who came from 


town, 
Is reading from a book 
A lot of different recipes 
That tell you how to cook 
The pudding that they’ve started in 
To make for Christmas Day, 
And wishing Christmas never came: 
But that’s the modern way! 


When Christmas comes, the boys, of 
course, 

Will bolt their dinner down, 

And hitch the mare and gelding up 
And drive off into town; 

The children will be ‘‘in the way,”’ 
And Matt will sleep and snore ; 

Nan’s beau will call, and Mrs. Matt 
Will vote the day ‘‘a bore.” 


The world’s, so different nowadays; 
The fault’s perhaps with me; 

And,as the boys so often say, 
Iam not up in G. 

But dreaming here this afternoon, 
The red sun sinking low, 

I can’t help thinking of the times 
Of fifty years ago. 


I recollect our Christmas then, 
A wonderful event. 
There was no date the whole year 


round 
In all the settlement 
Like that, when all the folks joined 
hands, 
In such a hearty way, 
To welcome in and celebrate 
That epoch, Christmas Day! 


And when it came, the settlers with 
Their families in loads : 
Drove in to church, from ten miles 


CK, 
Along the hard white roads. 
Such music, too, those sleigh-bells 
made! 
And at the meeting door 
Such welcoming and shaking hands 
And greetings by the score! 


And what a gathering there was 
Around my father’s board, ; 
All stintless spread with everything 

The farmhouse could afford. 
And, looking back, I seem to see 
Each wholesome, happy face, 
And at the head my father stand 
To speak the solemn grace. 





Why, all the kith and kin were there 
Within that spacious hall! 

And in her best brown silk arrayed, 
And beaming on us all, 

My mother sat in gracious state, 

ternal, loving, wise, 

The tears of gladness gathered in 

Her blue and loving eyes! 


And Aunt Keziah and the girls 
And Little Luke had come; 

And Mark had ridden fifty miles 
To spend his Christmas home; 

With sweet Drusilla, black-eyed Dell, 
And pretty Cousin Jane, 

And stern old Uncle Abner Low, 
Who fought at Lundy’s Lane. 


The neighbors all came in at night, 
And how we danced and sang! 
With laugh and jest and romping 


game 
The stout old rafters rang. 
How ruddily the pine-logs Biazed 
Within the broad fireplace, 
How merry were the leaping flames 
That lit each happy face! 


The elders, too, joined heart and soul 
In every dance and game; 
For none were old that night, when 
youth 
Was wellnigh put to shame. 


~In romping reel and gay quadrille 


So merry moved we all, 
Our shadows were like living things 
Upon the oaken wall! 


And when the time of parting came, 
We sang “For Auld Lang Syne’’; 

And drank, to keep old Winter out, 
A glass of steaming wine. 

And then the sleighs came jingling 


round, 
The last guest loth to go, 
And out beneath the gleaming stars, 
Across the waste of snow! 


And there was one, oer all the rest, 
With bright and witching glance, 

And glowing cheek, who lightly 

tripped 

The foremost in the dance. 

To-day the snow lies o’er her grave 
On silent Bethel Hill; 

But fresh and sweet and dear as then 
I feel her presence still! 


But what avail, though young the 


heart, 

To sigh for other days? 
The world’s so wise, it cannot care 

For such old-fashioned ways. 
Ill ask our little parson up 

On Christmas Day to dine; 
And talk on foreign missions while 
We sip our formal wine. 
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HAWTHORNE’S VITASCOPE. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


may as well come soon. It will make what it can out 
of the visit of the Reverend Gentleman sent forth to 
settle the -Armenian question by the New York 
“Herald’’; but meanwhile just to keep his hand in, 
Abdul Hamid has had an attempt made to assassinate 
him, and has tortured the would-be assassins, as the 
dispatch humorously states, ‘“‘in order to induce them 
to reveal the names of their fellow-conspirators; but 
they succumbed without revealing anything!”’ That is 
what the dispatch says; of course, for aught we can 
tell, they may have had nothing to reveal; or they nay 
have revealed everything; the only thing we may rely 
upon as true is the fact that ‘‘they succumbed.” Here 
in America we are doing a great deal of warlike mut- 
tering, and of planning on paper; but although General 
Weyler has finally declared that it will give him great 
pleasure to lead an army of conquest to our shores, we 
none of us’seriously believe that so fantastic a piece of 
good luck will ever really befall us; and our muttering 
and planning is consequently rather transparently 
Pickwickian. Nevertheless, there is no denying that 
all over the world things are looking stormy, and we 
cannot help thinking that it is very important, and 
that the stars in their courses are much interested in 
what is going on here. 

But you have sometimes come out of some snarling 
political meeting, where the orator had declared that 
unless his party got the reins the universe would totter 
on its pedestal, and where the lie was passed, and some- 
body hit another body in the eye, and everything 
seemed foul and vile and on its way to the dogs; or 
you have picked up the paper and been sickened with 
murders and suicides and thefts and adulteries and 
strikes and starvations, and felt that there was nothing 
good under the sun; and you have then walked out into 
the night, and looked up, and seen the stars shining in 
the dark of the clear sky. Oh, the silence, the remote- 
ness, the unchangeableness, the peace, the scorn of those 
stars! ‘Sinte you were born, since this generation was 
born, since civilization began, since Greece was great 
and Rome mistress of the world, those stars have not 
altered by a visible hair-breadth, nor hastened nor 
delayed in their courses, nor heeded whether our little 
planet were in her eocene or her azoic period, or whether 
men were apes or gods, or whether pestilence destroyed 
or prosperity nourished them, or whether they rejoiced 
in republics or groaned under despotisms, or even 
whether Platt or Croker got his fingers in the public 
pocket. You may murder your friend to-morrow, and 
at evening there will be no fleck of blood on the sky, 
and the Great Bear and Orion will glitter as cold and 
calm and sublime as before; and a thousand centuries 
after you have become dust, the Pleiades and Cassiopeia 
will tise and cross the vault and set, just as to-night 
and yesterday. As you meditate upon these things, the 
heat of the meeting and the disgust of the newspaper 
seem less momentous than they did, and you think that 
these, too. will pass away and be forgotten; and that 
there is some principle in nature which is superior to 
accidents, and that will find in the future the remedy 
for the past, and perhaps something better than the 
best the past has shown—or if not, what matter? In- 
finite space is cold and dark and deep; and many a 
fairer planet than this of ours has been lost in that clear 
abyss, and not a constellation of them all has noted it, 
or known or cared that it was, and is not. Blessed be 
the stars, for the consolation they have brought to their 
mighty brother the Soul of Man, during the darkness of 
this his mortal eclipse! This is the art of the universe. 

But there is a lesser art, though still sublime, of 
terrestrial events. When we have read in our period- 
icals of all the troubles that assail and threaten us, until 
we think that there is no hope left, and that all our days 
are evil, if now we turn to other pages we shall find an- 
other message. Here we learn that in Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia cities and civilizations have been un- 
earthed which carry us back far beyond the guesses of 
history, and show man busy and accomplished at a 
period when we were wont to think that he lived in 
trees or crept on all fours with beasts. No: he was full 
as mighty then as he is now; and yet for thousands of 
years even his existence was forgotten. And from 
Africa comes news of the ruined walls of a race yet 
more remote and echoless, who may have been Semitic 
or Aryan or Mongolian, or something anterior to any 
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recorded people, who yet knew how to build so well 
that after incredible ages their work still stands secure. 
But what was its meaning or its purpose, no son of man 
living to-day knows or can conjecture. 

And then again, on the banks of the Nile, we read 
how a great collection of papyri and other manuscripts 
has been unearthed, and among them new poems of 
Sappho, and fragments of Menander, and a chapter of 
Matthew’s gospel, earlier than any before known. 
These are among the first identified; but there are 
thousands still untouched, and among them we may 
hope for as great or greater treasures, for which, dur- 
ing thousands of years, the world has longed in vain. 

The story of these discoveries and speculations leads 
us far. And when we glance back thence upon this 
present scene of tribulations and menaces, they do not 
seem so terrifying. The planet has survived a good 
aeal, and may chance to pull through its immediate 
difficulties without irremediable disaster. Or if Eu- 
rope, and America, and all the rest of civilization, are 
doomed to sink in this storm, let us not despair; for 
some savant of the inconceivable future will dig up a 
stick or stone of us, and from it construct a theory of 
what we were and why we were annihilated. Cheer up 
—we are not more important than those unknown peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, whose disappearance did but 
leave the earth open for us to possess it. When the 
final chapter of mortal history on this globe has been 
written, it will be found that we had our proper place 
in the table of contents—no less and no more. We can- 
not by worrying augment or diminish the result. And 
it is by an artistic touch that Providence has brought 
these considerations to mind, just at the moment when 
we were on the point of thinking that everything that 
was anything hung poised on the brink of fate, to be 
overturned by a petulant kick from little William, or 
a cuff from the paw of the Russian Bear. How many 
mites like these High Mightinesses have crawled and 
bit and vanished before now, and left no scar or stain 
to show that they had cumbered the ground for a sea- 
son? The art of events puts them in their right rela- 
tions, and makes us smile. 


2~< 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





CALIFORNIA’S orange crop, which has begun to move 
eastward, is expected to be about twice as large as that 
of last year. As Florida’s orange groves have not yet 
recovered from the freeze of several years ago the Cali- 
fornia fruit can all find Eastern market provided it is 
sound, but Eastern dealers and consumers will not soon 
forget that California unloaded many carloads of frozen 
oranges upon them a year or two ago. 


Cuba’s embargo on tobacco owned by Americans has 
been removed, and men who are willing to pay for good 
cigars will again find life worth living. 


Continental newspapers are discussing Germany’s 
territorial demand upon China in a spirit that indicates 
the supposition that China may be partitioned among 
the European powers. The reason for supposing that 
the Chinese people, numerous though they are, will not 
forcibly oppose foreign occupation, is that they have no 
army or navy worthy of the name, that they are destitute 
of patriotism, as the sentiment is understood by West- 
ern nations, and that they have been governed for the 
last two centuries by an alien and usurping race that 
is cordially hated. 


Many Hungarians, under the leadership of Kossuth, 
son and successor of the great Hungarian revolutionist 
and irreconcilable, are taking advantage of disturbances 
in the Austrian Empire to clamor for the entire inde- 
pendence of Hungary. As their native country is at 
the geographical center of the Enipire, all Austrians 
proper protest. 


Berlin butchers have requested the German govern- 
ment to restrict severely the importation of meats from 
the United States, on the ground of ruinous competition. 
Probably to aid them, the German complaint that much 
pork that is affected by trichine is being sent over from 
this country is again being made. 


A shocking discovery is reported from London; it is 
that the writing-paper used by the government of India 
is made in the United States. A Parliamentary inquiry 
on the subject has not yet been called for, perhaps be- 
cause British official stationery is of poorer quality than 
the paper in common use in this country. 


Tennessee’s new law against flirting is to be tested 
at once, a young man having been committed for trial 
for attracting the attention of a young woman in the 
street, contrary to the known objection of the damsel’s 
parents. The declaration that the two young people 
had been sweethearts for two years had no effect upon 
the commitment proceedings, and as the father of the 
girl has expressed regret that he did not settle the case 
with a shotgun an exciting trial is expected. 


The new Nicaragua Canal Commission, which' sailed 
a few days ago, is probably the strongest and best 
equipped that has been sent out to ascertain the feasi- 
bility and expense of the oft- projected short cut to the 
waters of the Pacific. The Commission consists of 
Rear-admiral Walker of the navy, Colonel Hains of 
the Engineer Corps, and Professor Haupt, a civil en- 
gineer of high repute; the assistants number more than 
sixty. The expedition shows no signs of a job, politicai 
or otherwise. 


Georgia’s anti-football bill, after being passed by 
both Houses of the Legislature, was killed in a manner 
wholly unexpected and unusual. The Governor vetoed 
it at the earnest request, it is said, of the mother of a 
young Georgian who had been killed while playing the 
game, and whose death led to the drafting of the bill. 
The mother’s cause of action was that football had been 
the chief pride and pleasure of her son’s life. 


The prize essay of the Military Service Institution 
this year makes the valuable suggestion of a system of 
military instruction throughout the States, by regular 
officers, that would provide officers and recruiting cen- 
ters, in case of sudden war, for about half a million vol- 
unteers. Such a system would be an immense improve- 
ment upon any previous methods. 
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PROVING AN ALIBI. 


BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


(Continued.) 


WITHOUT any doubt both Mrs. Murdock and Wick- 
ham wished me to see what was such an admirable 
imitation of a sick man. An imitation so good, with 
those ghastly moans coming trom the lips, that it would 
have taken in the sharpest detective in Scotland Yard. 
I myself was deceived until I touched the forehead. 
This state of things had not been brought to pass withi- 
out a reason. What was the reason? Could it be pos- 
sible that Murdock was wanted elsewhere, and it was 
thought well that I should see him in order to prove an 
alibi should he be suspected of a ghastly crime. My 
God! what could this mean? From the first I had mis- 
trusted Wickham. What was he doing in Murdock’s 
house? For what purpose had he bribed the driver of 
the cab in order to make me lose my train? 

The more I thought, the more certain I was tha: 
Cressley was in grave danger, and I now determined, 
cost what it might, to get to him that night. 

Ileft the station, teok a cab, and drove back to m; 
hotel. I asked to see the manager. A tall dark man i; 
a frock coat emerged from a door at the back of th 
office and inquired what he could do for me. I beggec 
permission to speak to him alone, and we passed int« 
his private room. 

*‘lam in an extraordinary position,’’ I began. *‘Cir- 
cumstances of a private nature make it absolutely nec 
essary that I should go to Brent, some sixty miles dow: 
the line, without a moment’s delay. The last train ha: 
gone, and I must therefore go by road. Can you assis! 
me by directing me to some good jobmaster from whon: 
I could hire the carriage and horses?’ 

The man looked at me with raised eyebrows; he evi- 
dently thought I was mad. 

“I mean what I say,’’ I added, *‘and am prepared t 
back my words with a substantial sum. Can you help 
me?” 

“TI daresay you might get a carriage and horses to 
do it,’’ he replied; ‘‘but it isa very long way and over 
a hilly country. No two horses could go such a dis- 
tance without rest; you would have to change from 
time to time as you went. I will send across to the 
hotel stables for my man, and you can see him about it.”’ 

He rang the bell and gave his orders. Ina few mo- 
ments the jobmaster camein. I hurriedy explained to 
him what I wanted. At first he said it was impossible. 
that his best horses were out, and that those he had in 
his stables could not possibly attempt such a journey ; 
but when I brought out my check-book and offered to 
advance any sum in reason he hesitated. 

“Of course, there is one way in which it might be 
managed, sir. I would take you myself as far as Oven- 
den, which is five-and-twenty miles from here. There 
I know we could get a pair of fresh horses from the 
Swan, and if we wired at once from here horses might 
be ready at Carlton, which is another twenty miles on 
the road; but at our best, sir, it will be between two 
and three in the morning before we get to Brent.’’ 

“IT am sorry to hear you say so,’”’ I answered; ‘‘but 
it is better to arrive then ‘than to wait until to-morrow. 
Please send the necessary telegram off without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and get the carriage ready.”’ 

“Put the horses in at once, John,”’ said the manager. 
“You had better take the light wagonette; you ought 
to get there between one and two in the morning with 
that.’* Then he added as the man left the room, ‘‘I sup- 
pose. sir, your business is very urgent?”’ 

“It is,”’ I replied shortly. - 

He looked as if he would like to question me further, 
but refrained. 

A few moments later I had taken my seat beside the 
driver, and we were speeding at a good round pace 
through the streets of Liverpool. We passed quickly 
through the suburbs and out into the open country. 
The evening was a lovely one, and the country looked 
its best. It was difficult to believe, as I drove through 
the peaceful landscape, that in all probability a dark 
deed was in contemplation, and that the young man to 
whom I had taken a most sincere liking was in danger 
of his life. 

As I drove silently by my companion’s side, and re- 
viewed the whole situation, the more I thought of it the 
less [ liked it. On board the ‘‘Euphrates’” Wickham 
had been abnormally interested in Cressley. Cressley 
had himself confided to him his superstitious dread with 
regard to the turret room. Cressley had come home 
with a fortune, and if he floated his syndicate he would 
be a millionaire. Wickham scarcely looked like a rich 
man; then why should he know Murdock, and why 
should a Jay figure be put in Murdock’s bed; why also, 
through a most unnatural accident, should I have lost 
my train? 

The more J thought the graver and graver became 
my fears. Gradually darkness settled over the land, and 
then arising moon flooded the country in its weird light. 
Thad been on many a wild expedition before, but insome 
ways never a wilder than this. Its very uncertainty, 
wrapped as it was in unformed suspicions, gave it an 
air of inexpressible mystery. 

On and on we went, reaching Ovenden between nine 
and ten at night. Here horses were ready for us, and 
we again started on our way. When we got to Carlton, 
however, there came a hitch in my well-formed arrange- 
ments. We drew up at the little inn to find the place 
in total darkness and all the inhabitants evidently in 





WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 


THE traveler, tourist or business man is wise when he selects 
the Rio Grande Western Railway ‘“ Great Salt Lake Route” for his 
route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transcontinental line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great Salt Lake and 
picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 
three distinct routes through the mountains;and the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and other points of interest Dorble daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the “‘ Great Salt Lake 
Route,” write L, B. Eveianp, Traveling Passenger Agent, 305 West 
Ninth Street, Kansas City, or F. A. WapLEIGH, General Passenger 
Agent, Salt Lake City. 
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ts cote 

bed and asleep. ‘With some*diffitulty we roused .the 
landlord, and asked why the horses, which had been 
telegraphed for, had not bi t ready. 

“We did not get them when the second telegram ar- 
rived,” was the reply. ° : 

“The second telegram!’’ I cried,my heart beating 
fast. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“There were two, sir, both coming from the same 
stables. The first was written-desiring us to have the 
horses ready at any cost; the second contradicted the 
first, and said that the gentleman had changed his mind 
and was not going. On receipt of that, sir, I shut up 
the house as usual and we all went to I am very 
sorry if there has been any: mistake.” 

“There has, and a terrible one,” I could not help 
muttering under 7 breath. My fears were’ getting 
graver than ever. ho had sent the-second telegram? 
Was it possible that I had been followed by: Wickham, 
who took these_means of circumventing me? - 

‘‘We must get horses, and at once,’’ Isaid. ‘Never 
mind about the second telegram; it was a mistake.’’ 

Peach, the jobmaster, muttered‘an oath. 

“T can’t understand what is up,’ hesaid. He looked 
mystified, and not too well pleased. Then he added: 
“Ti,ese horses can’t go another step, sir.’’ 

“They must if we can get no others,’ I said. . Iwen 
up to him and began to whisper in his ear. : 

“This is a matter of: life ‘or death, my good friend. 
Onty the direst necessity takes'me on this journey. 
The second telegram, without doubt, was sent by a 
min whom I am trying to circumvent. I know what 
Iain Saying; we must get horses or these must go on. 
We have not an instant to lose. There is a conspiracy 
afoot to do serious injury to the owner of Cressley 


What! the young gentleman who has just come 
from Australia. You don’t mean to say he is in dan- 
ger.’ said Peach. 

He is in the gravest danger. I don’t mind who 
kn ws; I have reason for my fears.’’ 

Vhile I was speaking the landlord drew near; he 
overheard some of my last words. The landlord and 
Pe ch now exchanged glances.. After a moment the 
lan ‘lord spoke: 

A neighbor of ours, sir, has got. two good horses,” 
he said. ‘He is the doctor in this village. I believe 
he''! lend them if the case is as urgent as you say.” 

‘Go and ask him,’ I cried. ‘‘You shall have ten 
pounds if we are on the road in five minutes from the 
present moment.” 

\t this hint the landlord flew. He came back in an 
incredibly short space of time, accompanied by the doc- 
tor’s coachman leading the horses. They were quickly 
harnessed to the buggy, and once more we started on 
our way. 

‘Now drive as you never drove before in the whole 
course of your life,”? I said to Peach. ‘Money is no ob- 
ject. Wehave still fifteen miles to go, and overa rough 
country. You can claim any reward in reason if you 
get to Cressley Hall within an hour.” 

‘It cannot be done, sir,” he replied; but then he 
glanced at me, and some of the determination in my 
face was reflected in his. He whipped up the horses: 
they were thoroughbred animals, and worked well un- 
der pressure. : 

We reached the gates of Cressley Hall between two 
an three in the morning. Here I thought it best to 
draw up, and told my coachman that I should not need 
his services any longer. 

“If you are afraid of mischief, sir, would it not be 
best for me to lie about here?” he asked. ‘‘I’d rather 
be in the neighborhood in case you want me. Iam in- 
terested in this here job, sir.” ae 


“You may well be, my man, God grant it is nota 


black business! Well, walk the horses up and down if 
you like. If you see nothing of me within the next 
couple of hours judge that matters are all right, and 
return with the horses to Carlton.” 

This being arranged, I turned from Peach and en- 
tered the lodge gates. Just inside was a low cottage 
surrounded with trees. I paused for a moment to con- 
sider what I had better do. My difficulty now was how 
to obtain admittance to the Hall; for, of course, it would 
be shut up and all its inhabitants asleep at this hour. 
Suddenly an idea struck me. I determined to knock 
up the lodgekeeper and to enlist her assistance. I went 
across to the door, and presently succeeded in rousing 


the inmates. A woman of about fifty appeared, I-ex* ~~ 
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plained to her. my: position, 
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and begged of her to give 
me her help. She hesitated 
at first in unutterable aston- 
ishment; but then, seeing 
er in ig | face which 
convinced her, I suppose, of 
the truth of my story —for 
it was necessary to alarm 
her in order to induce her 
to do anything—she said she 
would do what I wished. 

“T know the room where 
Mitchell, the old house- 
keeper, sleeps,” she said; 
“and we can easily wake 
him by throwing stones up 
at his window. If © ged 


just wait a minute I’ll put “fa 
rtf LTV VETTA .... 


go with you.” 
She ran, into. an inner 
room and quickly reappear- 


25.  50c. 
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ed. Together we made our 





way along the drive, which, 
as far as I could see, ran through a park studded with old 
timber. We went round the house to the back entrance, 
and the woman, after a delay of two or three moments, 
during which I was on thorns, managed to wake up 
Mitchell, the, housekeeper. He came to his window, 
threw it open, and poked out his head. 

“What can be wrong?”’ he said. 

“Tt is Mr. Bell, James,’’ was the reply. ‘‘The gen- 
tleman who has been expected at the Hall all the 
— He has come now and wants you to admit 

im.” ‘ @ 

The old’ man said that he would come downstairs. 
He did so, and opening’a door, stood in front of it, bar- 
ring my entrance. 

‘Are you really the gentleman Mr. Cressley has been 
expecting?’ he said. . 

‘1 am,” I replied. “‘I missed my train and was 
obliged to drive out. There is urgent need why I 
should see your master immediately. Where is he?’’ 

“I hope in bed, sir, and asleep. It is nearly three 
o’clock in the morning.” i 

“Never mind the hour,’”’ I said. ‘I must see Mr. 
Cressley immediately. Can you take me to his room?” 

“If I am sure that you are Mr. John Bell,” said the 
old man, glancing at me with not unnatural suspicion. 

“Rest assured on that point. Here, this is my card, 
and here is a telegram which I received to-day from 
your master.”’ 

‘But masier sent no telegram to-day.” 

“You must be mistaken. This is from him.” 

“T don’t understand it, sir; but you look honest,.and 
I suppose I must trust you.” 

**You will do well to do so,”’ I said. 

He moved back, and I entered the house. He took 
me down a passage, and then into a lofty chamber, 
which probably was the old banqueting hall. As well 
as I could see by the light of the candle, it was floored 
and paneled with black oak. Round the walls stood fig- 
ures of knights in armor, with flags and banners hang- 
ing from the panels above. I followed the old man up 
a broad staircase, and a long endless corridors, to a more 
distant part of the building. We turned now abruptly 


toour right, and soon began toascend some turret stairs. 


“In which room is your master?”’ I asked. 

“This is his room, sir,’’ said the man. He stood still 
and pointed to a door. 

“Stay where you are; I may want you,” I said. 

I seized his candle, and, holding it above my head, 
opened the door. The room was a large one, and when 
I entered was in total darkness. I fancied I heard a 
rustling in the distance, but could see no one. Then, 
as my eyes got accustomed to the faint light caused by 
the candle, I observed, at the further end of the cham- 
ber, a large four-poster bedstead. I immediately no- 
ticed Something very curious about it. I turned round 
to the old housekeeper. 

“Did you really say {that Mr. Cressley was sleeping 
in this room?’’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir. He must be in bed some hours ago. I left 
him in the library hunting up old papers, and he told 
me he was tired and was going to rest early.” 

‘*He is not in the bed,”’ I said. 
‘‘Not in the bed, sir! Good God!” A note of horror 


came into the man’s voice. ‘What, in the name of 
fortune, is the matter with the bed?” 

As the man spoke I rushed forward. _Wasiit really 
a bed at all? If it was, I had never seen a stranger one. 
Upon it, covering it from head to foot, was a thick mat- 
tress, from the sides of which tassels were hanging. 
There was no human being lying on the mattress, nor 
was it made up with sheets and blankets like an ordi- 
nary bed. I glanced above me. The posts at the four 
corners of the bedstead stood like masts. I saw at once 
what had happened. The canopy had descended upon 
the bed. Was Cressley beneath? With a shout I de- 
sired the old man to come forward, and between us we 
seized the mattress, and, exerting all our force, tried to 
drag it from the bed. In a momené I saw that it was 
fixed by cords that held it tightly in its place. Whip- 
ping out my knife, I severed these, and then hurled the 

eavy weight. from the bed. Beneath lay Cressley, still 
as death. I put my hand on his heart, arid uttered a 
thankful exclamation. It was still beating: I was in 
time; I had saved him! After all, nothing else mat- 
tered during that supreme moment of thankfulness. A 
few seconds longer beneath that smothering mass and 
he would have been dead. By what a strange sequence 
of events had I come to his side just in the nick of time? 

**We must take him from this room before he recov- 
ers consciousness,”’ I said to the old man, who was sur- 
prised and horror-stricken. 

“But, sir, in the name of heaven, what has hap- 
pened?”’ 

“Let us examine the bed and I will tell you,’’ I said. 
I held up the candle asI spoke. A glance at the posts 
was all-sufficient to show me how the deed had been 
done. The canopy above, on which the heavy mattress 
had been placed, was held in position by strong cords, 
which ran through pulleys at the top of the posts. These 
were thick and heavy enough to withstand the strain. 
When the cords were released the canopy, with its heavy 
weight, must quickly descend upon the unfortunate 
sleeper, who would be smothered beneath it in a few 
seconds. Who had planned and executed this murder- 
ous device? There was not a soul to be seen. 

‘*We will take Mr. Cressley into another room and 
then come back,’’ I said to the housekeeper.’ ‘‘Is there 
one where we can place him?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the instant reply. ‘‘There’s a room 
on the next floor which was got ready for you.” 

“Capital,” Ianswered. ‘We will convey him there 
at once.”’ 

We did so, and after using some restoratives he came 
to himself. When he saw me he gazed at me with an 
expression of horror on his face. 

“‘Am ITalive, or is it a dream?’ he said. 

“You are alive, but you have had a narrow escape 
of your life,’’ 1 answered. I then told him how I had 
found him. : 

(Concluded next week.) 
ES EEE. 

A WESTERN man who combined the avocations of 
preaching to sinners and exhibiting poisonous serpents 
has been illustrating the intensity of his faith by allow- 
ing his reptiles to bite him; not long ago he died of a 
snake bite. 
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THE WHIRLPOOL, 


By GEORGE GISSING. 





CHAPTER II. 


HALF AN HOUR after sunset Alma heard the approach 
of wheels. She had long been ready to receive her visi- 
tor, and when the horse stopped, she stood by the open 
door of the sitting-room, commanding her nervousness, 
resolute to make an impression of grace and dignity. It 
would have eased her mind had she been able to form 
some idea of Mrs, Abbott’s personal appearance; Har- 
vey had never dropped a hint on the subject, and she 
could not bring herself to question him, The bell rang; 
Ruth hastened to answer it; Harvey’s voice sounded. 

“It turns chilly after the warm sunshine. I’m 
afraid we ought to have had a covered carriage.” 

“Then I should have seen nothing,’”’ was replied in 
softer tones. ‘“The drive was most enjoyable.” 

There came into the lamplight a rather tall figure in 
plain, serviceable traveling costume, Alma discerned 
a face which gave her a shock of surprise, so unlike 
was it to anything she had imagined; the features 
regular and of intelligent expression, but so thin, 
pulid, worn, that they seemed to belong to a woman 
of nearly forty, weighted by years of extreme suffer- 
ing. The demeanor which Alma had studiously pre- 
pared underwent an immediate change; she stepped 
forward with an air of frank kindliness, of cordial 
hospitality. : 

“Wasn’t your train late? How tired you must be— 
and how cold! In these fing spring days we have been 
living as if it were midsummer, but I’m sure you 
oughtn’t to have had that long drive in the open trap 
so Jate. Harvey thinks everybody as robust as him- 
self—” 

But the guest was in very good spirits, though mani- 
festly fatigued. She spoke with pleasure of the beauti- 
ful wild country, glowing in sunset. A little tired, yes; 
she had not traveled so far for a long time; but the air 
had braced her wonderfully, and after a night’s rest— 

At dinner Alma behaved with the same friendliness, 
closely observing her guest, and listening to all she said, 
as if anxious not to miss a word. Mrs. Abbott con- 
versed in a very low voice; her manner was marked by 
a subdual which might partly be attributable to weari- 
ness, but seemed in a measure the result of timidity 
under novel circumstances. If she looked at either of 
her companions, her eyes were instantly withdrawn. 
A smile never lingered on her features; it came and 
passed, leaving the set expression of preoccupied gravity. 
She wore a dress of black silk, close at the neck; and 
Alma perceived that it was by no means new. 

An hour after the meal she begged permission to 
retire to her room. The effort to talk had become im- 
possible; she was at the end of her strength, and could 
hold up no longer. 

When Alma came down again, she stood for a min- 
ute before the fire, smiling and silent. Harvey had 
picked up a newspaper; he said nothing. 

“How very nice she is!’’ fell at length from Mrs. 
tolfe’s lips. 

“Astonishingly altered,’? was her husband’s mur- 
mured reply. 

‘Indeed? In what way?’’ 

‘‘Looks so wretchedly ill, for one thing.”’ 

“We must take her about, What do you think of 
doing to-inorrow?”’ 

By feminine device of indirect question, Alma 
obtained some understanding of the change that had 
come upon Mrs. Abbott during the past three years. 
Harvey’s disclosures did not violate the reticence im- 
posed upon him by that hour in which he had beheld a 
woman’s remorseful anguish; he spoke only of such 
things as were manifest to every one who had known 
Mary Abbott before her husband’s death; of her social 
pleasures, her intellectual ambitions, suddenly over- 
whelmed by a great sorrow. 

“I suppose she ought to be doing much better things 
than teaching children,’ said Alma. 

‘Better things?”’ repeated Harvey, musing. ‘I don’t 
know. It all depends how you regard it.”’ 

‘Is she very clever?” 

“Not appallingly,’’ he answered, with a laugh. 
“It’s very possible she is doing just what she ought to 
do—neither more nor less. Her health seems to be the 
weak point.” 

‘Do you think she has enough to live upon?” 

‘ Harvey knitted his brows and looked uneasy. “‘I 
hope so. Of course it must be a very small income; 
but I daresay those friends of hers at Gunnersbury 
inake life a little easier.’’ 

“T feel quite sorry for her,’’ said Alma, with cheer- 
fulness, “I hadn’t realized her position. We must 
make her stay as long as she can, Yes, if it’s fine 
again, we might drive to Tre’r Caeri. That would in- 
terest her, no doubt. She likés history, doesn’t she?— 
the same things that you are fond of.” 

At breakfast Mrs. Abbott appeared with a much 
brighter countenance; refreshed in body and mind, she 
entered gladly into the plans that had been made for 
the day, talked with less restraint, and showed an in- 
terest in all her surroundings. But her demeanor still 
had the air of self-subdual which seemed at moments 
to become a diffidence bordering on humility. This 
was emphasized by its contrast with the bearing of 
her hostess. Alma had never shown herself to more 
brilliant advantage; kind interpretation might have 
thought that she had set herself to inspirit the guest 
in every possible way. Her face was radiant with 
good-humor and vivacity; she looked the incarnation 
of joyous, healthy life. The flow of her spirite! salk 
seemed to aim at exhibiting the joys and privileges of 
existence in places such as this. She represented her- 
self.as glorying in the mountain heights, and in solitary 
tracts of shore. Here were no social burdens, or re- 
strictions, or extravagances; ode lived naturally, 
simply, without regrets for wasted time, and without 
fear of the morrow. To all this Mary Abbott pai¢ the 
tribute of her admiration, perhaps of her exvy: and 
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Alma grew the more animated, the more she felt that 
she had impressed her hearer. 

Harvey wondered at this sudden revival of his 
wife’s drooping energies, But he did not consider the 
a vruempene too curiously; enough that Alma was 

rilliant and delightful, that she played her part of 
hostess to perfection, and communicated to their guest 
something of her own vitality. 

They had an exhilarating drive through the moun- 
tains to Tre’r Caeri, a British fastness on a stern bare 
height; crumbled dwellings amid their great protect- 
ing walls, with cairn and cromlech and mystic circles; 
where in old time the noise of battle clanged amid these 

ay hills, now sleeping in sunlight. And from Tre’r 

Jaeri down into the rocky gloom of the seaward 
chasm, Nant Gwrtheyrn, with its mound upon the 
desolate shore, called by legend the burial-place of 
Vortigern. Here Mrs. Abbott spoke of the prehistoric 
monuments she had seen in Brittany, causing Alma to 
glance at her with a sudden surprise. The impulse was 
very significant. Thinking of her guest only as a 
poverty-stricken teacher of children, Alma forgot for 
the moment that this subdued woman had known hap- 
pier days, when she, too, boasted of liberty, and stored 
her mind in travel. After all, as soon appeared. the 
travels had been of very modest extent; and Alma, 
with her knowledge of many European countries, and 
her recent ocean voyage, regained the contident superi- 
ority which kept her in such admirable humor. 

Mary Abbott, reluctant to converse on things that 
regarded herself, afforded Alma every opportunity of 
shining. She knew of Mrs. Rolfe’s skill as a musician, 
and this same evening uttered a hope that she might 
hear her play. The violin came forth from its retire- 
ment. Playing, it seemed at first, without much ear- 
nestness, as though it were but a pastime, Alma pres- 
ently chose one of her pageant pieces, and showed of 
what she was capable. Lack of practice had told upon 
ae hand, but the hearers were uncritical, as she well 

new. 

*‘That’s magnificent,’’ said Harvey, with a mischiev- 
ous smile. ‘‘But do condescend now to the primitive 
ear. Let us have something of less severity.” 

Alma glanced at Mrs. Abbott, who had softly mur- 
mured her thanks; then turned an eye upon her hus- 
band, saying wickedly, ‘* ‘Home, Sweet Home’?”’ 

“I’ve no doubt you could play it wonderfully—as 
you would ‘Three Blind Mice.’ ”’ 

Alma looked good-natured disdain, and chose next 
a Tarantelle of Schubert. The exertion of playing 
brought warm color into her face; it heightened her 
beauty, and she was conscious of it; so that when she 
chanced to find Mrs. Abbott’s look fixed upon her, a 
boundless gratification flashed from her own dark eyes, 
and spoke in the quiver of her lips. 

Next evening, when again requested to play, she sat 
down to the piano. On this instrument Alma had not 
the same confidence as with the violin; but she could 
not refrain from exhibiting such skill as she possessed, 
Mrs. Abbott having declared that her own piano-play- 
ing was elementary. Meantime, the portfolio of water- 
colors had of course been produced for exhibition. In 
this art, though she did not admit it, Mrs. Abbott had 
tormerly made some progress; she was able to forma 
judgment of Alma’s powers, and heard with genuine 
surprise in how short a time this point had been at- 
tained. Alma again glowed with satisfaction. 

She found a new source of pride in her motherhood. 
Not having been told, or having forgotten, that Mrs. 
Abbott had lost a child, she playfully offered assurance 
that the guest should not be worried with nursery talk. 

“Children are anything but a delight to you, I’m 
afraid; you must have too much of them.” 

“They often give me trouble,’’ Mrs. Abbott replied. 
“But I wish I had one more to trouble me. My little 
gir] would have been six years old by now.” 

Alma gave one of those looks which occasionally 
atoned for many less amiable glances. ‘‘I’m so sorry. 
TI didn’t know—”’ 

Mrs. Abbott did not dwell on the subject. Her re- 
serve was still unbroken, though there never appeared 
the Jeast coldness in her manner; she talked with per- 
fect freedom of everything that contained no allusion 
to herself. The change was manifestly doing her good; 
even by the second day she showed an increase of vigor, 
and no longer wore the preoccupied, overstrained look. 
Becoming familiar with her face, Alma thought it more 
attractive than at first, and decidedly younger. She 
still had a great deal of curiosity to satisfy with regard 
to Mrs. Abbott; especially it seemed strange to her that 
Harvey and his friend were so little inclined for con- 
versation; they talked only of formal, uninteresting 
things, and she wondered whether, after all, they really 
had much in common. 

‘Take Mrs, Abbott for a walk to-morrow morning,” 
she said in private; ‘‘you must have so many things to 
talk about—by yourselves.” 

“T don’t know that we have,” Harvey returned, 
looking at her with some surprise. ‘I want to hear a 
little more about those youngsters, that’s all.”’ 

Mrs. Abbott wished to climb Carn Bodvean, the great 
hill, clad in tender green of larch-woods, which over- 
looked the town. For the toil of this ascent Alma had 
no mind; pleasantly excusing herself, she proposed at 
breakfast that Harvey and Mrs. Abbott should go alone; 
they might descend on the far side of the mountain, and 
there, at a certain point known to her husband, she 
would meet them with the dog-cart. Harvey under- 
stood this to mean that the man would drive her; for 
Alma had not yet added the art of driving to her vari- 
ous accomplishments; she was, indeed, timid with the 
reins. He readily assented to the plan, which, for some 
reason, appeared to amuse and exhilarate her. 

“Don’t be ina hurry,’’ she said. ‘‘There’ll be a good 
view on a day like this, and you can have a long rest at 
the top. If you meet me at half-past one, we shall be 
back for lunch at two.” 

When they started, Alma came out to the garden 
gate, and dismissed them with smiling benignity; one 
might have expected her to say ‘‘Be good!”’ as when 
children are trusted to take a walk without superin- 
tendence. On re-entering she ran quickly to an upper 
room, where from the window she could observe them 
for a few minutes, as they went along in conversation. 
Presently she bade her servant give directions for the 
dog-cart to be brought round at one o’clock. 
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‘‘Williams to drive, ma’am?’’ said Ruth, who had 
heard something of the talk at breakfast. 

‘‘No,”? Alma replied with decision. °‘l shall drive 
myself.”’ 

The pedestrians took their way along a winding 
road, between bowlder walls thick set with the new 
leaves of pennywort; then crossed the one long street 
of the town (better named a village), passing the foun- 
tain, overbuilt with lichened stone, where women and 
children filled their cans with sweet water, sparkling 
in the golden light. Rolfe now and then received a 
respectful greeting. He had wished to speak Welsh, 
but soon abandoned the endeavor. He liked to hear it, 
especially on the lips of children at their play. An old, 
old language, symbol of the vitality of a race; sound- 
ing on those young lips as.in the time when his own 
ane composite, hybrid, had not yet begun to shape 
itself. 

Beyond the street and a row of cottages, they began 
to climb; at first a gentle ascent, on either hand high 
hedges of flowering blackthorn, banks strewn with 
primroses and violets, and starred with the white stitch- 
wort; great leaves of foxglove giving promise for fut- 
ure days. -The air was bland, yet exquisitely fresh; 
scented from innumerable sources in field and heath 
and wood. When the lane gave upon open ground, 
they made a pause to look back: Beneath them lay the 
little gray town, and beyond it the grassy cliffs, curv- 
ing about a blue bay. Near by rose the craggy slopes 
of a bare hill, and beyond it, a few miles to the north, 
two lofty peaks, wreathed against the cloudless heaven 
with rosy mist. 

‘Sure it won’t be too much for you?” said Harvey, 
looking upward to the wooded height. 

‘I feel equal to anything,”’ answered his companion 
brightly. ‘This air has given me new life.” 

There was a faint color on her cheeks, and for the 
first time Harvey caught an expression which reminded 
him of the face he had known years ago, when Mrs. 
Abbott looked upon life much as Alma did now. 

They entered upon a rising heath, green with mosses 
where the moisture of a hidden stream drew down- 
ward, brown with dead bracken on dry slopes. Just 
above was a great thicket of flowering gorse; a blaze 
of color, pure, aerial, as that of the sky which illumined 
it. Through this they made their way, then dropped 
into a green nook of pasture, among sheep that raised 
their heads distrustfully, and loud-bleating lambs, each 
running to its mother. 

“If you can scale this wall it will save us a quarter 
of an hour.”’ 

“If you can, I can,” was the laughing reply. 

Protruding bowlders made it an easy clamber. 
They were then at the base of Carn Bodvean, and be- 
fore them rose steep mountain glades. Mrs. Abbott 
gazed upward with unspoken delight. 

‘There are no paths,’ said Harvey., ‘It’s honest 
woodland. Some day it will be laid out with roads 
and iron benches, with finger-posts, ‘To the summit.’ ’’ 

‘**You think so?”’ 

‘Why, of course. It’s the destiny of every beauti- 
ful spot in Britain. There'll be a pier down yonder, 
and a switchback railway, and leagues of lodging- 
houses, and brass bands.”’ 

‘*Let us hope we shall be dead.”’ 

‘‘Yes—but those who come after us? What-sort of a 
world will it be for Hugh? I often think I should be 
wrong if I taught him to see lifeasIdo. Isn’t it only 
preparing misery for him? I ought to make him delight 
in piers, and nigger-minstrels, and switchbacks. A man 
should belong to his time.”’ 

‘“‘But a man helps to make his time,” replied Mary 
Abbott. 

‘True. You are hopeful, are you?”’ 

“T try very hard to be. What use am I, if I don’t 
put a few thoughts into children’s heads which will 
help to make their lives a little better?’’ 

Harvey nodded. 

Their feet sank in the mossy ruin of immemorial 
summers. Overhead, the larch-boughs dangled green 
tresses, or a grove of beech shook sunlight through 
branches decked with translucent gold. Now and then 
they came out into open spaces, where trees rent from 
the soil, dead amid spring’s leafage, told of a great 
winter storm; new grass grew thickly about the shat- 
tered trunks, and in the hollows whence the roots had 
been torn. One moment they stood in shadow; the 
next, moved upward into a great splash of sunshine, 
thrown upon moss that still glistened with the dews of 
the night, and on splints of crag painted green and 
gold with lichen. Sun or shadow, the sweet fir-scents 
breathed upon tifeir faces, mingled with many a waft 
of perfume from little woodland plants. 

More than once Mrs, Abbott had to pause. Midway 
she was tempted by a singular resting-place. It was a 
larch tree, perhaps thirty feet high; at the beginning of 
its growth, the stem had by some natural means been so 
diverted as to grow horizontally for a yard or more at a 
couple of feet above the ground; it had then made a 
curve downward, and finally, by way of a perfect loop 
across itself, had shot again in the true direction, grow- 
ing at last, with straight and noble trunk, like its un- 
distorted neighbors. Much wondering at so strange a 
deformity, Mrs. Abbott seated herself on the level por- 
tion, and Harvey, as he stood before her, told a fancy 
that had come to him when for the first time he chanced 
to climb this way. Might not the tree represent some 
human life? A weak, dubious, all but hopeless begin- 
ning; a check; a return upon itself; a labored circling ; 
last a healthful maturity, upright, triumphing. He 
spoke with his eyes on the ground. Raising them at 
the end; he was astonished to see that his companion 
had flushed deeply ; and only then it occurred to him 
that this parable might be applied by the hearer to 
herself. 

“To make a confession,”’ he added at once, ‘‘it forci- 
bly reminded me of my own life—except that I can’t 
pretend to be ‘triumphing.’ ”’ 

His laugh did not cover the embarrassment with 
which he discovered thaf, if anything, he had made 
matters worse. Here was an instance of his incor- 
rigible want of tact; much better to have offered no 
application of the fable at all, and to have turned the 
talk. He had told a simple truth, but with the result 
of appearing to glorify himself, and possibly at his 
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friend’s expense. Vexed beyond measure, he crushed of his freind’s sincerity, and believed her in every way same; nothing was wrong there, Williams pointe4 
his heel into the soft ground. a better woman than in the days before her great sor- marks on one of the wheels; the cart had evidep 


“That is a very striking thought,”’ said Mary Ab- row; but he could not yet assure himself that she had grazed against a wall. Alma must have lost control gf | 


bott, her look still downcast. ‘‘I shall never forget it.” found her true vocation. the horse, and have been carried a considerable distangg 
And she rose to move onward. They climbed in They spoke of the people who were so anxious to be before, somehow, it was stopped. Without doubt, she 
silence, the flank of the mountain growing steeper. relieved of their children. 
“I should have brought you my old alpenstock,”’ ‘One lady wrote to me that she would pay almost be the result of nerves upset and mortifica vanity ; ghg 


jested Harvey. ‘‘Go slowly; we have plenty of time.’’ anything if I would take her little boy and keep him all wished to show Mrs. Abbott that she could drive—thg — 


“I like to exert myself. I feel so well, and it does the year round; she has only a small house, and the explanation of the whole matter. Harvey was vexeg 
ine good!”’ child utterly upsets her life. Of course, I understand at such a piece of childishness; irritated, too, by the 


e ventured to look at her again. All herconfusion her; I should have sympathized with her once.’’ outbreak of temper with which Alma had replied to hig _ 


had passed away ; she had the light of enjoyment in her “It’s intelligible enough,”’ replied Harvey, with a very natural alarm. Of course, he would say nothing 
eyes, and returned his. look with a frankness hitherto laugh. ‘Presently there will be huge establishments more; it would be interesting to await the outcome of 
lacking. for the young children of middle-class people. Natur- his wife’s mature reflection on her folly. 
“You must stay a second week. Alma won’t let ally, children are a nuisance; especially so if you live As he oes into the house something like a cry for 
you go.”’ in a whirlpool.” help sounded from above stairs. He shouted, ‘‘What’s 
‘Go I must. The two children can’t be left longer “*Yes, I know it too well, the whirlpool way of life,’’ that?’’ and in the same moment Mary Abbott called to 
at Mrs, Langland’s—it would be presuming upon her said Mrs. Abbott, her eyes on the far mountains. “I him that Mrs. Rolfe had fainted. On rushing up, he 
kindness.” know how easily one is drawn into it. It isn’t only idle found Mary with difficulty supporting Alma’s uncon. 
“] want to talk about them, but one hasn’t much people.” scious form. : 
breath here. When we get to the top—’’ “Of course not. There’s the whirlpool of the furi- “I saw she could hardly get upstairs,’ said Mrs, 
Last of all came a slippery scramble on broken ously busy. Round and round they go; brains hum- Abbott. ‘‘Just here on the landing she gave a moan 
stones, to where a shapeless cairn rose above treetops, ming till they melt or explode. Of course, they can’t and fell back. I was luckily close by her.’’ 


bare to the dazzling sky. As they issued from the bother with children.” : They carried her into her room, and gave what help 
shelter of the wood, a breeze buffeted about them, but ‘One loses all sense of responsibility.”’ they could while the doctor was being summoned. 
only for a moment; then the air grew still, and noth- ‘Rather, they have never had it, and it has no a few minutes Alma regained consciousness, and de- 


ing was audible but a soft whispering among the boughs chance of developing. You know, it isn’t a matter of clared herself quite well again; but when she tried to 
below. The larches circling this stony height could not course for people to see that they are under an enor- rise, strength failed her; she began to moan in physica] 


grow to their full stature; beaten, riven, stunted, by mous obligation to the children they bring into the distress. rvey went downstairs, while Mrs. Abbott 
tierce blasts from mountain or from wave, their trunks world; except in a parent here and there, that comes and Ruth tended the sufferer. 
were laden, and their branches thickly matted, with only with very favorable circumstances. When there's Their ordinary medical man was far away among 


lichen so long and hoary that it gave chem an aspect no leisure, no meditation, no peace and quietness— the hills; his assistant had to be searched for, and came 
of age incalculable. Harvey always looked upon them when, instead of conversing, people just nod or shout to only after the lapse of two hours, by which time Rolfe 
with reverence, if not with awe. each other as they spin round and round the gulf—men had worked himself into a fever. hile Mrs. Abbott, 

In the sunny stillness their eyes wandered far and and women practically return to the state of savages in faint with agitation and weariness, took a hurried meal, 
wide, around a vast horizon. On two sides lay the sea; all that concerns their offspring. The brats have come he went to the bedside, and tried to learn whether 
to the west, bounded only where it met the blue sky into existence, and must make the best of it. Servants, Alma was suffering merely from shock, or had sus- 
above (though yonder line of cloud might perchance be governesses, schoolmasters—anybody but the parents— tained an actual injury; but she still nursed her griey- 
the hills of Wicklow); eastward, enfolded by the shores may give thought to children. Well, it’s a matter ance against him, and would say very little. Why did 
of a great bay, with mountains on the far side, faintly for the individual. I shouldn’t feel comfortable my- not the doctor come? She wished to see the doctor; no 


visible through silvery vapor. Northward rosea noble self. one else was of any use. 

peak, dark, stern, beautiful in the swift fall of curving “It’s a matter for the world, too,’”’ said Mary. ‘Go down and have lunch with Mrs. Abbott properly, 
rampart to the waves that broke at its foot; loftier by Harvey nodded. As he sat at the foot of the piled Do go, please; I hate all this fuss, and it’s quite un- 
tie proximity of two summits, sharp-soaring lixe itself, stones, his hand touched a sprig of last year’s heather; necessary. Let me be alone till the doctor comes.”’ 
but unable to vie with it. Alone among the nearer the stem was hung with dry, rustling, colorless bells, Before the arrival of Dr. Evans’s assistant she again 


mountains, this crest was veiled; smitten by sea gusts, which had clung there all through the cold, stormy fainted, and upon that followed an attack of hysteria, 
is caught and held them, and churned them into sunny months, telling of beauty that was past and of beauty When at length the medical man had seen her, Harvey 
cloudlets, which floated away in long fleecy rank, far that was to come. He broke it off, and showed it to his received an adequate, but far from reassuring, explana- 
athwart the clear depths of sky. Further inland, companion. Until the time for moving, they talked of tion of the state of things. At nightfall Dr. Evans came 
where the haze of the warm morning hung and wav- simpler things, and Mary Abbott recovered her spirits. in person, and was with the patient for a long time. He 
ered, loomed at moments some grander form, to be mas spoke less gravely of the case, offered a lucid diagnosis, 
imagined rather than descried; a glimpse of heights CHAPTER III and thought that the services of an ordinary nurse for a 
. 5 few days would meet ever necessity. Williams was sent 


which, as the day wore on, would slowly reveal them- ° 

selves and bask in the broad glow under crowning TURNING regretfully from the place of rest, with its with a hired vehicle to the market town, seven miles 

Snowdon. lulling sounds and noble prospects, they began to de- away, and late at night returned with the woman 
‘‘We have time! We can stay here!’’ said Mrs. scend the other side of the mountain, which was more recommended. Alma meanwhile had lain quietly, and 

Abbott, moved with a profound delight. rugged than that by which they had come up. Harvey the household at length went to rest without renewal 
**We have an hour at least. The sun is too hot; you timed the walk so well that they reached the point of of alarms. . 

must sit on the shadowed side of the cairn.”’ the road where Alma would meet them at a few min- Twice before dawn Harvey left his room and stepped 


The great silence had nothing of that awesomeness utes before the time agreed upon. Noone was in sight. silently to Alma’s door. The first time he heard low 
which broods in the mountain calm of wilder solitudes. The road in its inland direction could be scanned fora voices; the second, there was no sound. When, about 
Upon their ear fell the long low hushing of the wood, quarter of a mile; the other way it curved rapidly, and eight o’clock, he went down and out into the garden, 
broken suddenly from time to time by a fitful wind, was soon hidden by gorse-bushes. he was surprised to meet Mrs. Abbott. She had already 
which flapped with hollow note around the great heap “IT hear nothing,” said Rolfe, when they had stood seen the nurse this morning, and reported that all was 
of stones, whirled as if in sport, and was gone. Below, silent for a little. ‘‘A mistake is impossible; the man going well. Rolfe talked cheerfully again, and would 
in leafy hollows, sounded the cry of a jay, the laugh of has driven to meet us here before. Shall we walk on?” not listen to his guest’s timid suggestion that she should 
a woodpecker; from far heath and meadow trembled They proceeded slowly, stopping from time to time. take leave to-day. Nota bit of it; she was to go down 
the bleat of lambs. Nowhere could be discovered a Harvey was puzzled by this unpunctuality; it would to the seashore and enjoy the sunshine, and worry her- 
human form; but man’s dwellings, and the results of soon be a quarter to two. He began to feel hungry, self just as little as possible. At breakfast-time came a 
his labor, pointed the wide landscape in every direction. and his companion looked tired. Of a sudden they message from Alma io the same effect. Mrs. Abbott 
Un mountain sides, and across the undulating lowland, heard the sound of a vehicle approaching behind them. was on no account to cut short her visit, and Harvey 


wall or hedge mapped his conquests of nature, little “It can’t be Alma. She wouldn’t have gone further was to do his duty as host. She herself, said Mrs. 
plots won by the toil of successive generations for past- than—”’ Rolfe, would be as well as ever in a day or two. 

ure or for tillage, won from the reluctant wilderness, But the horse appeared round the curve of the road, For all that, when the — day for the giiest’s 
which loves its fern and gorse, its mosses and heather. and behind it was a dog-cart, and in the dog-cart sat departure came, Alma still lay blanched and feeble, not 


Near and far were scattered the little white cottages, Alma,alone. At sight of them she pulled up abruptly, likely to leave her bed for another week. She was, 
each a gleaming speck, lonely, humble; set by the side so ~abruptly that the horse reared a little. Harvey however, in a remarkably cheerful frame of mind. 


of some long winding, unfrequented road, or high on walked forward. Having to start on her journey as early as half-past 

the green upiand, trackless save for the feet of those **You’ve been driving yourself?’’ eight, ae Abbott bade good-by to her hostess the even- 

who dwelt there. “Of course. Why not?’’ replied Alma ina strangely ing before, and nothing could have been kinder or 
From talk of the scenery they passed, by no agree- high key. more amiable than Alma’s behavior. 

able transition, to the subject which as yet they had not ‘‘How have we missed you?”’ ‘Don’t bear a grudge against me for spoiling your 

found an opportunity of discussing. It was necessary As he put this question he became aware of some- holiday,” she said, holding her guest’s hand and smil- 


to arrive at some new arrangement regarding Wager’s thing very unusual in his wife’s appearance. Alma ing brightly. “If I say all is for the best, perhaps you'll 
children; for the boy, Albert, would soon be nine years was pallid and shaking; her small felt hat had got out understand me, and perhaps you won’t; it sounds pious 
old, and, as Mrs. Abbott confessed, he had given hera of position, and her hair was disordered, giving her a_ at all events, doesn’t it? e must see each other again, 
great deal of trouble. Both the children were intracta- wild, rakish aspect. He saw, too, that the horse you know—here or somewhere else. I’m quite sure we 
ble, hated lessons, and played alarming pranks; Master dripped with sweat; that it glared, panted, trembled, can be friends. Of course, Harvey will go with you in 
Albert’s latest feat might have cost him his life, for he and could not for a moment stand still. the morning.” 


struck furiously through a pane of glass at a child ‘*‘What on earth have you been doing? She’s run Mrs. Abbott begged he would do nothing of the kind, 
mocking him from the other side, and was all but faint- away with you!’’ but Alma was imperative. 
ing from loss of blood when Mrs. Abbott came to his ‘‘No, no!”’ cried Alma, laughing, as she looked at “Of course he will! If it rains, a covered carriage 


help. Plainly this youngster must be sent to a board- Mrs. Abbott, who had just come up. ‘“‘She wasrather will be here in time. And write to me—mind you 
ing-schocl. Minnie, his sister, would be more easily fresh, and I gave her a good run, that’sall. I’msorry write to me; not only to say you’ve got safe home, 


managed after he had gone. I missed you at the place—”’ but in future. You promise?’ 

*‘He’ll grow up a fighter,” said Harvey. ‘‘We can’t ‘Why didn’t Williams drive?’’ asked Harvey in a In the morning it did rain, and heavily, so Harvey 
do without fighters. 111 make inquiry at once about a voice turning to anger. and his friend drove to the station shut up together, 
school for him, and in a year or two we'll take counsel ‘Williams? Why should Williams drive?”” Alma with scarce a glimpse of anything beyond the bowlder 
with his teachers, Perhaps he might go into the navy.’’ returned, her eyes flashing. ‘I’m only a few minutes walls and gorse hedges and dripping larch-trees. They 

“The cost of it all,” fell from his companion in a late; I don’t see anything to make a fuss about!”’ spoke a good deal of Alma. As soon as she was well 
nervous undertone. This temper was as strange in Alma as the personal again, said Rolfe, he must take her for a thorough 


“We had that out long ago. Don’t think about it.’’ appearance she presented. Harvey said no more, but, change. In truth, he was beginning, he said, to doubt 

“Of course, you will send only half the money when after quickly examining the horse, helped Mrs. Abbott whether she could live in this out-of-the-world place 
Albert leaves me,”’ said Mrs, Abbott earnestly. ‘‘I shall to a seat at the back of the vehicle; he then jumped up much longer. She liked it—oh yes, she liked it—but he 
be in no difficulty. I have had letters from several peo- to his wife’s side, and without a word took the reins feared the solitude was telling upon her nerves. Mrs. 
ple, asking me to take their little children to live with from her hand. Alma made no remark as she surren- Abbott admitted that there might be something in this. 
me. Albert’s place will be filled at once. Ican’t take dered them. ‘Should you return to London?’’ she asked. 
more into the house; there’s no room. With them, and “Put your hat straight,’’ he said to her in a low Whereupon Harvey stared before him, and looked 
my kindergarten, and the lessons I give in the evening, voice. troubled, and could only answer that he did not know. 
I can live very well.” ‘“My hat? What’s the matter with it? The wind, I When, two days after, the promised letter came 

Harvey mused. Wishing to feel himself in complete suppose. Did you enjoy it, Mrs. Abbott?’ from Mrs. Abbott, Harvey took it up to the invalid’s 
sympathy with his friend, he knew that something of She turned, in speaking, so as to have her back to- room, and sat by her while she read it. 
the old criticism still tempered his liking. Mary Abbott ward Harvey, and kept this position all the way, talk- “She writes so nicely,’’ said Alma, who never in her 
had fine qualities, but lacked the simplicity, the direct- ing with her guest as if nothing had happened. Rolfe, life had showed such sweetness of disposition as during 
ness, which would have made her courage wholly ad- his face grimly set, uttered only a word or two. He this convalescence. ‘‘Read it for yourself, Harvey. 
mirable. He suspected that she continually mourned had to drive very slowly and with all caution, for the Isn’t it a nice letter? I feel so sorry we haven’t known 
over what seemed to her a waste of life. Proud of her animal shied every other minute, and he felt heartily each other before. But we’re going to be friends now. 


“culture,’’ remembering her distinction as a teacher of glad when they all alighted. Williams, who ran out “T’m sure I’m very glad.’’ ; 

grown-up girls, she had undertaken as a penitence the from the stable, stood in astonishment at sight of the “Nothing from mamma? I almost think I could 
care of little children, and persevered in it with ob- horse’s condition. , write to her to-day. Of course, she’ll fall into a dread- 
stinacy rather than with inspired pur . Mary Ab- “Rather fresh this morning,’ said Harvey, as the ful state of mind, and want to know why she wasn’t 
bott, doubtless, had always regarded life asa conflict; ladies went in. ‘Mrs. Rolfe had a little trouble with sent for, and lament over—everything. But it’s no use 
she had always fought for her own hand. When such her.’’ ‘ her coming here now. When we go away we must 
a nature falls into genuine remorse, asceticism will in- This mild explanation by no means satisfied the manage to see her.’’ 


evitably follow; with it comes the danger of more or coachman, though he pretended +o uiesce. Seeing ‘Yes. Have you thought where you would like to 
less conscious imbitterment. Harvey had a conviction him give a look at the horse’s Aeachonyy essed did the go?”’ rhe 








had had a very narrow escape. Her anger seemed to 
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“Not yet. There’s plenty of time.” 

Not a word passed between them with reference 
to the perilous drive. Alma spoke as if her illness were 
merely natural, due to nothing in particular; but her 
husband fancied that she wished to atone, by sweet and 
affectionate behavior, for that unwonted ill-usage of 
him. He saw, too, beyond doubt, that the illness 
seemed to her a blessing; its result, which some 
women would have wept over, brought joy into her 
eyes. This, in so far as it was unnatural, caused him 
some disturbance; on the other hand, he was quite 
unable to take a regretful view of what had happened, 
and why should he charge upon Alma as a moral fault 
that which he easily condoned in himself? 

A few days more and the convalescent was allowed 
to leave her room. As if to welcome her, there arrived 
that morning a letter from Melbourne, with news that 
Sibyl and her husband would sail for England in a 
fortnight’s time after the date of writing, by the Orient 
Line steamer ‘‘Lusitania.”’ 

“You know what you suggested?’’ cried Alma de- 
lightedly. ‘“‘Shall we go?”’ 

‘‘What—to Naples? We should have to be off imme- 
diately. If they come by the next ship after the one 
that brought this letter, they are now only a fortnight 
from the end of the voyage. That means—allowing 
for their nine days from Naples to London—that we 
should have to be at Naples in four or five days from 


now. 

‘Well? That’s easily managed, isn’t it?’’ 

“Not by any one in your state of health,’’ replied 
Harvey gently. ‘ 

“I am perfectly well! I could travel night and day. 
Why not? One eats and sleeps as usual. Besides, are 
you quite sure? They may be longer than you think. 
Telegraph to the London office and ask when the ‘Lusi- 
tania’ will reach Naples.” 

“If you like. But, for one thing, it’s quite certain 
you oughtn’t to travel in less than a week; and then— 
what about Hughie?’’ 

Alma’s face darkened with vexation. ‘‘It doesn’t 
matter,’’ she said coldly. ‘‘I had counted on it; but, 
of course, that’s nothing. 'There’s the baby to be con- 
sidered first.” 

Harvey had never been so near the point of answer- 
ing his wife in rough, masculine fashion. This illness 
of hers had unsettled his happy frame of mind, perturb- 
ing him with anxious thoughts, and making confusion 
of the quiet, reasonable prospect that lay before him 
only a week or two ago. He, too, could much have 
enjoyed the run to Naples and the voyage back, and 
disappointment taxed his patience. Irritated against 
Alma, and ashamed of himself for not being better 
tempered, he turned and left the room. A few min- 
utes afterward he walked to the post-office, where he 
addressed a telegram of inquiry to the Orient Line 
people in London. It was useless, of course; but he 
might as well satisfy Alma. 

The reply telegram was delivered to him as he 
sauntered about in the garden. It merely confirmed 
his calculation; there might possibly be a clear five 
days before the **Lusitania’’ touched at Naples—most 
likely not more than four. He went into the sitting- 
room, but Alma was not there; he looked into the 
study, and found it vacant. As Ruth happened to 
pass, he bade her take the telegram to Mrs. Rolfe 
upstairs. 

He had no mind for reading or for any other occu- 
pation. He shut his door, and began tosmoke. In the 
whiffs curling from his pipe he imagined the smoke of 
the great steamer as she drove northward from Indian 
seas; he heard the throb of the engines, saw the white 
wake. Naples; the Mediterranean; Gibraltar frown- 
ing toward the purple mountains of Morocco; the 
tumbling Bay; the green shores of Devon—his pulses 
throbbed as he went voyaging in memory. And he 
inight start this very hour, but for the child, who could 
not be left alone to servants. With something like a 
laugh, he thought of the people who implored Mary 
Abbott to relieve them of their burdensome youngsters. 
And at that moment Alma opened the door. 

Her face, thinned a little by illness, had quite re- 
covered its amiable humor. 

‘“‘Of course you are quite right, Harvey. We can't 
rush across Europe at a moment's notice.” 

He rose up, the lover's light in his eyes again, and 
drew her to him, and held her in a laughing embrace. 

‘‘What has been wrong between us? It’s a new thing 
for you and me to be scowling and snarling.” 

“I hope I neither scowled nor snarled, dear boy, 
though I’m not sure that you didn’t. No doubt, Mrs. 
Fy went away thinking we lead rather a cat-and- 

og life.” 

‘Hang it, no! How could she have any such 
thoughts?’’ 

“Oh, the drive home that day.”’ 

“Why, whose fault was that? I should have been 
all right, except that I couldn’t understand why you 
had run the chance of killing yourself.” 

“I don’t think I should have cared very much that 
morning,’’ said Alma idly. ‘‘I was more’ miserable 
than you can imagine.” 
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“Oh, I don't know—foolishness. But you never 
gave me a word of praise, and I’m sure I deserved it. 
Why, she galloped with me like mad for nearly two 
miles, and I never lost hold of the reins, and I pulled 
her up by myself and got her round, and drove back to 
meet you as if nothing had happened. I told Mrs. 
eg all about it, and she was astonished at my 
pluck.”’ 

‘Must have been. So am I.” 

“I doubt it. I doubt whether you ever think much 
of anything I do.”’ 

, “That’s rather unkind, because you know it isn't 
rue.”’ : 

‘‘T always thought very much the same, you know.” 
_ “Rubbish! But come, what are we going to do? 
Naples seems.out of the question; but there’s no reason 

why we shouldn’t go to meet them in London.” 

“You would much rather wait here, and Jet them 
come,”’ said Alma. ‘‘I don’t care particularly about 
going away. So long as we keep on good terms with 
each other—that’s the chief thing.”’ 

“There has never been a dream of anything else. 


We are on terms as a matter of course, It’s part 
of the order of the universe.” 

“I’m very‘sorry, dear, that I threatened the universe 
with catastrophe; but I won’t do it again—indeed I 
won’t. I will watch your face, and be on my guard. 
And really, you know, under ordinary circumstances, 
I am _good-tempered enough,”’ 

‘“What’s all this about?” cried Harvey. For she 
seemed to be in earnest, and ae with a soft humility, 
such as might have become the least original of wives. 
‘*‘Watch my face, and be on your guard? Since when 
have I desired you to be a simpleton?”’ 

‘I’m quite serious. It isn’t foolish at all. I want 
to  riegaey you; that’s all I mean, dear.”’ 

e oo at her, wondering, inclined to laugh, yet 
withheld from it by an uneasy feeling. 

“This kind of talk means defective circulation, lost 
appetite, and so on,’”’ was his half-joking answer. ‘The 
way to please me is to get some color into your cheeks 
again, and snub me for my ignorance of music, and be 
your own arrogant self. ut listen. You’re quite 
mistaken in thinking I want to stay here till Hugh 
and his wife come. It won’t do. You’re getting far 
too sweet and docile, and everything detestable. Thad 
no idea of marrying an angel; it’s too bad if you turn 
seraphic upon my hands. 1 wonder, now, whether, by 
way of pleasing me, you would answer a plain ques- 
tion?”’ 

“Pll try.” , 

“Have you been wanting to get away from this 
place—I mean, to live somewhere else?’ 

“T! What can have made you think so?”’ 

‘That isn’t trying to answer a question, you know.” 

Alma, after looking keenly at him, had turned her 
face to the window. She kept silence, and wore a look 
of calm reflectiveness. 

‘‘Have you been bored and wearied by this life?’’ 
Harvey asked in his most good-natured tone. 

“I don’t think 1 have ever for a moment shown a 
sign of it,’’ replied Alma, with grave conviction. 

“So much the worse, if it meant that you concealed 
your thoughts.”’ 

‘ “T shall always be content, Harvey, so long as { see 
you are living the kind of life that suits you.”’ 

He uttered a shout of humorous, yet half-genuine, 
exasperation. ‘‘Do you want me to swear? It’s a 
long time since I lost the habit, but it might strike you 
as manly, and perhaps I had better practice again. 
What has it to do with you, the kind of life that suits 
me? Don’t you remember my talking about that be- 
fore we were married? I’ve had a suspicion that you 
were getting rather into that state of mind. You 
dropped your music, and partly, I’ve no doubt, be- 
cause you didn’t find enough intelligent sympathy in 
me. You went in for painting, and you’ve dropped 
that—”’ 

“Tt was winter, you see,’’ Alma interrupted. 

“Yes, but that wasn’t the only reason. It meant 
general failure of energy—the kind of thing I've known 
myself, only too well.”’ 

**What—here?”’ asked Alma, with some alacrity. 

“I meant now and again, all through my life. No; 
here I’ve gone on'right enough, with a tolerably even 
‘mind; and for that very reason I haven’t noticed any 
signs of the other thing in you—till just now, when 
you lost your head. Why haven’t you been frank with 
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‘You take it for granted that I had anything to be 
frank about,’? Alma remarked. 

**Yes—and you don’t contradict me.’’ 

“Then what were you going to say, Harvey?”’ 

She bent toward him, with that air of sweet reason- 
ableness which showed her features at their best: eye 
tranquil and intelligent, lips ingenuously smiling; a 
countenance she wore not thrice in a twelvemonth, 
but by Harvey well remembered amid all changes, and 
held to express the true being of the woman he loved. 

‘“‘Why,'I was going to say, dear,’’ he replied ten- 
derly, “that no good can come of sacrificing your in- 
stincts. You have not to ask yourself whether I am 
lazily comfortable—for that’s what it amounts to—but 
what you are making of your life. Remember, for one 
thing, that I am considerably older—’’ 

‘‘Please!’? She checked him with an extended 
—_ “I don’t want to remember anything of the 
kind.”’ 

“There’s no harm in it, I hope.’”’ He laughed a 
little. ‘‘The ditference isn’t distressing, but just 
enough to be taken into account. At forty, or near it, 
a man who is happily married gets used to his slippers 
and his pipe—especially if comfort, and all the rest of 
it, have come after half a lifetime of homelessness. I 
might often say to myself that I was wasting time, 
rusting, and soon; but the next day I should fall back 
into the easy-chair again, and hate the thought of 
changes. But you, with thirty still far ahead, slippers 
and pipe have no particular attraction for you.’’ 

He saw a thought in her eyes, and paused. 

‘‘Hughie will soon be able to talk,’’ fell from Alma, 
her look no longer that of ingenuous sweetness, but of 
virtue just a trifle self-conscious. And her husband, 
though he read this meaning in the change, was yet 
pleased by the words that accompanied it. 

‘*Yes; and then there will be more for you to do, 
you were going to say. But that.won’t occupy you 
entirely, and it doesn’t bind you to any particular spot.”’ 

‘Perhaps not.”’ 

She had become almost demure. Harvey took. his 
eyes away. 

“It comes to this—you’re not to subordinate your 
life to mine. That’s the old idea, and it still works 
well with some people. Yet I don’t know; perhaps it 
doesn’t, really ; one knows little enough about people’s 
lives. At all events, it won’t work in our case, and 
remember that we never thought it would. We 
talked it all over, with no humbug on either side— 
rather an unusual sort of talk, when one comes to think 
of it. I liked you for the common sense you showed, 
and I remember patting myself on the back for a 
rational bit of behavior at a time when I felt rather 
crazy.” 

Alma laughed in her gayest key. ‘‘You were de- 
licious. I didn’t quite know what to make of you. 
And perhaps that was the very reason—”’ 

‘Reason for what?’’ asked Harvey, when she broke 
off and looked not quite so pale as a moment before. 


“I forget what I was going to say. But please go 
on. It’s very interesting—as your talk always is.” 

“T’ve svid «bout all. You’re not to be dutiful and 
commonplace; that’s the matter in a nutshell.” 

“TI don’t think you can accuse me of ever being 
commonplace.”’ : 

“Perhaps not,’’ said Harvey. 

“And as for dutiful, our duty is to be consistent, 
don’t you think?’ 

“Yes—if by consistency you mean the steady resolve 
to make the most of yourself. That’s what you had in 
mind when you came here. As soon as you begin to 
grow limp, it’s time to ask what is the matter. I don’t 
offer any advice; you know yourself better than I can 
know you. It’s for you to tell me what goes on in 
your mind. What’s the use of our living together if 
you_keep your most serious thoughts to yourself?”’ 

Harvey Rolfe glowed with a sense of his own gener- 
ous wisdom. He had never felt so keen a self-approval. 
Indeed, that emotion seldom came to solace him; for 
the most part he was the severest critic of his own 
doings and sayings. But for once it appeared to him 
that he uttered golden words, the ripe fruit of experi- 
ence and reflection. That etesmat ena had any- 
thing to do with the counsel he offered to his wife, he 
did not for the moment even suspect. Alma had 
touched him with her unfamiliar note of simple 
womanhood, and all at once there was revealed to him 
a peril of selfishness, from which he strongly recoiled. 
He seemed to be much older, and Alma much more 
youthful, than he was wont to perceive. Very gently 
and sweetly she had put him in mind of this fact; it 
behooved him to consider it well, and act upon the 
outcome of such reflection. Heavens! was he in dan- 
ger of becoming the typica] husband—the man who, as 
he had put it, thinks first of his pipe and slippers? 
From the outside, no man would more quickly or more 
contemptuously have noted the common-sense moral of 
this present situation. Being immediately concerned, 
he could see nothing in his attitude but a wise and 
noble disinterestedness. And thus, at a moment when 
he wittingly held the future in his hands, he prided 
himself on leaving to Alma an entire responsibility— 
making her, in the ordinary phrase, mistress of her own 
fate, and waiting upon her decisions. 

‘‘I will think a little longer,’’ said Alma, sighing con- 
tentedly, ‘‘and then we’ll talk about it again. It’s 
quite true I was getting a little run down, and perhaps 
—but we'll talk about it in a day or two.” 

‘Could we decide anything for the present? Would 
you care to go and meet the steamer at Plymouth?” 

‘‘And take Hughie? Suppose I wrote very nicely to 
mamma, and asked if we might leave Hughie with her, 
in Hampshire, for a few days? I daresay she would be 
delighted, and the other people, too. The nurse could 
be with him, I daresay. .We could call there on our 
way. And Ruth would look after the house very 
well.” ; 

**Write and ask,”’ 

‘Then you and I”’—Alma began to talk joyously— 
“might ramble about Devonshire till the ship comes. 
Let me see—if we traveled on Monday, that would give 
us several days, wouldn’t it? And the Carnabys might 
either land at Plymouth, or we go on with them in the 
ship to London. That’s a very good plan. But why 
lose time by writing? Send a telegram to mamma— 
‘Could we leave Hughie and nurse with you for a day 
or two?’”’ 

Harvey again turned his steps to the post-office, and 
this message was dispatched. A few hours elapsed be- 
fore the reply came, but it was favorable. 

“Then we'll leave on Monday!’’ exclaimed Alma, 
whose convalescence was visibly proceeding. ‘‘Just 
send another telegram; a word or two, that they may 
be ready.” 

“Might as well have mentioned the day in the 
other,’’ said Harvey, though glad to have something 
more to do. 

“Of course; how thoughtless!”’ And they laughed, 
and were in the best of tempers. 

On the morrow, Sunday, they walked together as 
they had used to do in the first spring after their mar- 
riage; along the grassy cliffs, then down to the nook 
where the sand is full of tiny shells, and round the lit- 
tle headland into the next bay, where the quaint old 
fishing-village stands upon the edgo of the tide. And 
Alma was again in love, and held her husband’s hand, 
and said the sweetest things in the most wonderful 
voice. She overtired herself a little, so that, when they 
ascended the cliff again, Harvey had to support her; 
and in the sunny solitude she thanked him with her 
lips—in two ways. 

It was a second honeymoon. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. FROTHINGHAM’S sister, who lived near Basing- 
stoke, gave a warm welcome to little Hugh Rolfe; and 
Mrs. Frothingham, who had all but forgotten that the 
child was not really her grandson, took charge of him 
with pride and joy. He stayed a week; he stayed a 
fortnight ; he stayed two months. 

For when the Carnabys—who landed at Plymouth 
and rested there for a couple of days—made known 
their intention of straightway taking a flat in town, it 
seemed to Alma that the very best thing for her health 
would be to spend a week or two in London, and see 
her old friends, and go to a few concerts. The time 
was favorable, for June had only just set in. Harvey, 
nothing loath, took his wife to a quiet hotel in the Port- 
man Square region, whither also went their friends from 
abroad; his project being to look for furnished rooms, 
where child and nurse could join them. But Mrs. 
Frothingham thought it a pity of pities to take lit- 
tle Hugh into the town, when all was so pleasantly 
arranged for him down in Hampshire; and, as Alma 
evidently inclined to the same view, the uninviting 
thought of ‘‘apartments”’ was laid aside. They might 
as well remain at the hotel, said Harvey. Alma, with 
a pretty show of economical hesitation, approved the 
plan, saying that she would be quite ready to go home 
again when Siby] had established herself in a flat. This 
event came to pass in about three weeks: the Carnabys 
found a flat which suited them very well at Oxford and 
Cambridge Mansions, and thither, with the least i- 
ble delay, transferred a portion of their furniture, 
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which had lain in warehouse. Thereupon, sweetly rea- 
sonable, Mrs. Rolfe made known that it was time to 
fetch her baby and return to Carnarvonshire. She felt 
incalculably better; the change had been most refresh- 
ing; now for renewed enjoyment of her dear home! 

But Harvey wore his wisest countenance; no owl 
could have surpassed it for sage gravity. : 

**You are very much better, and don’t you think you 
would be better still after another week or two? The 
concerts are in full swing; it seems a pity—now you 
are here—"’ 

Alma looked gracefully reluctant. 
hotel expenses rather heavy? : 

‘Pooh! You must remember that at home we live 
on half our income, or less. If that’s all that troubles 
you—” 

**You are very kind, Harvey!” . 

“Why, as for that, I’m enjoying myself. And I like 
to see you in such capital spirits.” : 

So, with a happy sigh, Alma gave up the packing of 
her trunk, and wrote to Mrs. Frothingham that if baby 
really was not a trouble, they might stay for another 
fortnight. ‘‘Harvey is in such capital spirits, and does 
so enjoy himself, that I don’t think he ought to go home 
while all the life of the season is in full swing. Of 
course, I could leave him here, but—if you will credit 
it—he seems really to wish to have me with him. If 
I tried to say how thoroughly good and kind he is. I 
should make you laugh. It amuses me to see him 
turned into a sort of bachelor again. This is no con- 
tradiction; I mean that here, among his men friends, 
he shows a new side of himself, seems younger (to tell 
the truth), and has a kind of gayety quite different from 
his good-humor at home. You can’t think how he en- 
joys a dinner at the club, for instance, quite in a boyish 
way; and then he comes back with all sorts of stories 
and bits of character and I don’t know what; we forget 
the time, and sit talking till—I daren‘t tell you when. 
But Lam doing the same thing now, for it is half-past 
twelve (noon), and I have promised to lunch with Sibyl 
at half-past one. Her flat is just finished, and looks 
very pretty indeed. A thousand kisses to my little 
darling! Try and make him understand that mum-mum 
has not gone forever.” 

She dressed with care (her wardrobe had undergone 
a complete renewal), and drove off in a hansom to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Mansions. It was to be a luncheon 
of intimacy, for Sibyl had not yet gathered her ac- 
quaintances. When Alma entered, Mrs. Carnaby was 
sitting just as in the days before her great migration, 
perfectly at ease, admirably self-possessed, her beauty 
arrayed with all the chastity of effect which distin- 
guished her among idle and pleasure-loving women. 
She had found a new way of doing her hair, a manner 
so young, so virginal, that Alma could not but gaze 
with wonder and admiration. 

**You do look sweet to-day!”’ 

“Do I? I’m glad you think so.—I want your opin- 
ion. Would you have the piano there, or there?’’ 

This matter was discussed, and then they obeyed the 
tuneful gong that summoned them to the dining-room. 
Alma surveyed everything, and feltasecretenvy. Here 
was bo demonstration of the simple life; things beauti- 
ful and luxurious filled all available space, and indeed 
over-filled it, for Sibyl had tried to use as much as pos- 
sible of the furniture formerly displayed in Hamilton 
Terrace, with such alterations and novelties as were 
imposed by the fashion of to-day. She offered her guest 
a most dainty little meal; a luncheon such as Alma 
could not possibly have devised, in spite of all her 
reminiscences. 

**Civilization is a great thing,’ Sibylremarked. “It’s 
good to have been in savagery, just to appreciate one’s 
privileges.”’ 

**But you liked Honolulu?’’ 

‘‘Honolulu—yes. I was thinking of Queensland. 
There’s no barbarism at Honolulu, if you keep out of 
sight of the Americans and Europeans. Yes, I enjoyed 
myself there. I think I could go back and live out my 
life at Waikiki.”’ 

“It astonished me that you didn’t make an effort to 
go with Hugh to that great volcano. I have read about 
it since, and I’m sure I should have faced anything.”’ 

‘“*Kilauea,’’ murmured Sibyl, with a dreamy air, as 
she raised the wine-glass to her lips. ‘‘I was lazy, no 
doubt. The climate, you know; and then I don’t care 
much about bubbling lava. It was much nicer to watch 
the gold-fish at Waikiki.—Where is your husband to- 
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“Of all things in the world, gone to Lord’s! He says 
he never saw a cricket match in his life, and it struck 
him this morning that it really was a defect in his edu- 
cation. Of course, he was thinking of Hughie. He 
wants Hughie to be acricketer and horseman and every- 
thing that’s robust.”’ 

‘Just like Hugh,” replied Sibyl, laughing. ‘I should 
feel the same if I had a boy. I like open-air men— 
though I shouldn’t care always to live among them.”’ 

‘*Hugh at Coventry still?’’ Alma inquired. 

Her hostess gave a nod, with a look intimating that 
she would say more when the servant left them free to 
talk. She added: 

**Do you know Mrs. Strangeways?”’ 

“I seem to remember a Mr. Strangeways,’’ replied 
Alma, ‘‘but I can’t think how or where.”’ 

‘Yes, he’s a man who goes about a good deal. His 
wife was the widow of that artist who promised so well, 
and got into a scrape, and died miserably—Edward— 
no, Egbert Dover. Don’t you know that big landscape 
that hangs in Mrs. Holt’s boudoir?—that was one of his. 
He hid himself away, and died in a garret or a work- ° 
house—something cheerful. I met Mrs. Strangeways 
at Brisbane; she and her husband were globe-trotting. 
She might lookin thisafternoon. Idon’t know whether 
you would care for her; she’s rather—rapid, you know. 
But she remembers hearing you play somewhere—spoke 
of you with great admiration.” 

Alma’s eyes shone. 

“Oh, I should be glad to meet her. Are you going 
to let me stay with you all the afternoon, then?’ 

“If you have nothing better todo. I suppose I shall 
be losing you presently. I’m very sorry. I wish you 
lived iy Peo 


“On this one account,” replied Alma, *‘I wish I did. 
But I’ve got so out of it. Don’t you think I carry a 
rustic atmosphere about with me?”’ 
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Sibyl laughed in the tone her friend wished to 
hear. Alma would have been profoundly mortified if 
Mrs. Carnaby had seemed ever so little to agree with 


er. 

For all that, they were not quite so well attuned to 
each other as when the young married woman, indiffer- 
ent seemingly to social distinction, patronized the am- 
bitious girl, and, by the mere bestowal of confidence, 
subtly flattered her. In those days Alma did not feel 
it as patronage, for Sibyl’s social position was perhaps 
superior to her own, and in things of the intellect (apart 
from artistic endowment) she sincerely looked up to her 
friend. Together they trod ground above the heads of 
ordinary women in their world. But changes had been 
at work. Alma now felt herself, to say the least, on 
equal terms with Mrs. Carnaby. Economically, she 
was secure; whereas Sibyl, notwithstanding the show 
she made, drew daily nearer to a grave~crisis, and 
might before long find herself in a very unpleasant 
situation. Intellectually, Alma saw herself in a less 
modest light than before marriage; the daily compan- 
ionship of such a man as her husband had been to her 
as a second education; she had quite overtaken Sibyl, 
if not gone a little beyond her. The deference she still 
showed was no longer genuine, and this kind of affecta- 
tion, hard to support and readily perceived, is very 
perilous to friendship. Conscious of thoughts she must 
not utter, Alma naturally attributed to her friend the 
same sort of reticence. She feared that Sibyl must often 
have in mind the loss she had suffered three years ago, 
and would contrast her own precarious circumstances 
with the comfort of Bennet Frothingham’s daughter. 
Moreover, Mrs. Carnaby was not in all respects her own 
self; she had lost something on her travels; was ita 
shade of personal delicacy, of mental refinement? She 
seemed more inclined to self-assertion, toaim somewhat 
at worldly success, to be less careful about the friends 
she made. Alma felt this difference, though not clear 
as to its nature, and insensibly it helped to draw them 
apart. 

‘Yes, Hugh is at Coventry.’’ said Sibyl, when the 
servant had withdrawn. « ‘“‘He’ll go backward and for- 
ward, you know. I don’t think he’ll have very much 
to do practically with the business; but just at first he 
likes to see what’s going on.” 

“T hope it will prosper.” 

“Oh, no doubt it will. It was a very good idea.”’ 

Sibyl spoke as though she had never contemplated 
the possibilities which were in Alma’s mind. Her hus- 
band, as Alma knew from Rolfe, was in anything but a 
sanguine mood; he saw his position in all its gravity, 
and could hardly rest for fear that this latest enterprise 
should not succeed. Sibyl, however, enjoyed her lunch 
with complete tranquillity. She had the air of being 
responsible for nothing. 

“Tm notatallsorry we went away foratime. Trav- 
eling suits Hugh; it has done him a great deal of good. 
I believe he would have liked to stay in Tasmania; but 
he saw it wouldn’t do for me, and the good fellow could 
think of nothing else but my comfort. I have a great 
admiration for Hugh,’’ she added, with a smile, not 
exactly of superiority or condescension, but of approval 
distinct from tenderness. ‘‘Of course,d always had, and 
it has increased since I’ve traveled with him. He shows 
to far more advantage on aship than ina drawing-room. 
On this last voyage we had some very bad weather, and 
then he was at his best. I admired him immensely!”’’ 

“IT can quite imagine how he would be,’’ said Alma. 

‘‘And how glad I was when I heard you had married 
his best friend! It had crossed my mind more than 
once. Perhaps you don’t remember—you didn’t notice 
it at the time—but I ventured a discreet hint before 
we parted. You couldn’t have done a more sensible 
thing, Alma.”’ 

Though quite willing to believe this, Alma, for some 
reason, did not care to hear it thus asserted. The man- 
ner of the remark, for all its friendliness, reminded her 
that marriage had signified her defeat, the end of high 
promises, brave aspirations. 

“T couldn’t tell you how it happened,”’ she said, with 
a little awkwardness. ‘And I daresay you would say 
the same about your own marriage.”’ 

“OF course. So would every woman. One never 
does know how it happens.”’ 

And Sibyl laughed with quiet merriment which had 
a touch of cynicism. Alma had not yet spoken of the 
impulse which carried her away to the little house in 
Carnarvonshire, to the life of noble simplicity and calm 
retirement, and she had no disposition now to touch on 
the matter. Even in her early letters to Sibyl not much 
was said of it, for she felt that her friend might have a 
difficulty in sympathizing with such enthusiasm. She 
would have liked to make Sibyl understand that her 
rustication was quite voluntary; but the subject em- 
barrassed her, and she preferred to keep silence. 

“TI didn’t hear very much about your time in Ger- 
many,’’ Mrs. Carnaby resumed. ‘‘Nothing much to 
tell, I suppose.”’ 

‘“‘Very little.’’ 

*‘Any—any adventures?’’ 

“Oh, no!”’ 

Alma felt herself grow warm, less at the thought of 
the adventures which really had befallen her than from 
vexation at the feeling of insignificance. She under- 
stood very well what Sibyl meant by her sfhiling ques- 
tion, and it would almost have been a relief to tell cer- 
tain stories in proof that she had not utterly fallen out 
of sight and mind on her self-banishment from society. 
There was no reason, indeed, why she should not 
make fun of Felix Dymes and his proposal; but the 
episode seemed idle in comparison with another, on 
which she had never ceased to reflect. Perhaps a cer- 
tain glory attached to that second incident; Sibyl] might 
be impressed alike with the character of the temptation 
and with her friend’s nobility in scorning it. But the 
opportunity had gone by. 

On rising from table, Sibyl remarked that she wished 
to make one or two purchases; would Alma accompany 
her to the shop? They went forth, and drove as far as 
Regent Street. Mrs. Carnaby’s requirements were one 
or two expensive trifles, which she chose with leisurely 
gratification of her taste. It surprised Alma to see this 
extravagance; one would have thought the purchaser 
had never known restricted means, and dreamed of no 
such thing; she bought what she happened to desire, 
as a matter of course. And this was no ostentation for 
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Alma’s benefit. Evidently Siby] had indulged herself 
with the same freedom throughout her travels; for she 
had brought back a museum of beautiful and curious 
things, which must have cost a good deal. Perhaps for 
the first time in her life Alma experienced a sense of in- 
dignation at the waste of money. She was envious with- 
al, which possibly helped to explain the other impulse, 

They returned in an hour’s time. Sibyl then with- 
drew for a few minutes, and reappeared in an exquisite 
tea-gown, which made her friend’s frock, though new 
and handsome, look something less than suitable to the 
occasiun. Alma, glancing about the room, spoke as if 
in pursuance of a train of thought. 

‘People do make a lot of money out of bicycles, I 
think?” 

“T have heard so,’’ answered her hostess indifferent- 
ly. ‘Will you play me something? The piano has been 
tuned; I should like to know if you think it all right.” 

“I have quite given up playing the piano.”’ 

“Indeed? And the violin too?” 

‘‘No, no; the violin is my instrument. Whose is 
that little water-color, Sibyl? I tried for just that effect 
of sun through mist not long ago.”’ 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, you have gone in for water- 
colors; you told me in a letter. I must see some of 
your things. Of course, I shall be coming—’’ 

The door opened, and a small page, very smartly 
equipped, announced Mrs. Herbert Strangeways. The 
page was a surprise to Alma; she had not as yet seen 
this functionary; but Mrs. Strangeways drew her at- 
tention. <A lady of perhaps thirty-five, with keen, thin 
face, and an artificial bloom on her hollow cheeks; rather 
overdressed, yet not to the pointof vulgarity; of figure 
very well proportioned, slim and lissome. Her voice was 
a trifle hard, but pleasant; her manner cordial in excess. 

“So here you are, chez vous. Charming! Charm- 
ing! The prettiest room I have seen for a long time. 
Mrs. Rolfe? Oh, Mrs. Rolfe, the name put me out for a 
moment; but Iremember you perfectly, perfectly. It 
was at the Wigrams’; you played the violin wonder- 
fully!’’ 

Alma did not much care to be reminded of this. Mr. 
Wigram, one of her father’s co-directors, was lying at 
this moment in durance vile, and his wife lived some- 
where or other on charity. But Mrs. Strangeways ut- 
tered the name without misgiving, and behaved as 
though nothing conceivable could have afforded her 
more delight than to meet Alma again. It was her 
habit to speak in superlatives, and to wear a counte- 
nance of corresponding ecstasy. Any casual remark 
from either of the ladies she received with a sort of 
rapture; her nerves seemed to be in a perpetual thrill. 
If she referred to herself, it was always with deprecia- 
tion, and not at all the kind of depreciation which in- 
vites compliment, but a tremulous self-belittlement, 
such as might be natural in a person who had done 
something to be ashamed of, and held her place in so- 
ciety only on sufferance. 

**You still play,.of course?’’ she said to Mrs. Rolfe 
presently. ‘‘I so hope I may have the pleasure of hear- 
ing you again. I wonder whether I could persuade you 
to come next Wednesday? We havea little house in 
Porchester Terrace. Of course, I don’t mean to ask 
you to play; I shouldn’t venture to. Just a few friends 
in the evening—if you didn’t think it tiresome? I'll 
send you a card.”’ 

There entered a tall young man of consumptive feat- 
ures, accompanied by a stout, florid woman, older than 
himself; and upon this couple followed half a dozen 
miscellaneous callers, some of whom Alma knew. 
These old acquaintances met her with a curiosity 
they hardly troubled to disguise; she herself was re- 
served, and took no part in the general chatter. Mrs. 
Strangeways withdrew into a corner, as if wishing, to 
escape observation. When Mrs. Rolfe took a chair by 
her side, she beamed with gratitude, and their gossip 
grew quite intimate. Alma could not understand why 
Sibyl had stigmatized this woman as ‘‘rapid’’—that is 
to say, ‘‘fast’’; she gabbled, indeed, at a great rate, but 
revealed no startling habits of life or thought, and 
seemed to have rather an inclination for childish forms 
of amusement. Before they parted, Alma gave a prom- 
ise that she would go to Mrs. Strangeways’ ‘‘at home” 
next Wednesday. 

‘“‘And your husband, if he would care to come. I 
should be so delighted to know him. But perhaps he 
doesn’t care about that kind of thing. I hate to bore 
any one—don’t you? But then, of course, you’re never 
in danger of doing it. So very, very glad to have met 
you! And so exceedingly kind of you to promise!—so 
very kind!”’ 

As Sibyl also was going to Porchester Terrace, they 
arranged to chaperon each other, and to start from Mrs. 
Rolfe’s hotel. 

“Tt’s no use making Harvey uncomfortable,” said 
Alma. ‘‘He would go if I asked him, but sorely against 
the grain. He always detested ‘at homes’—except 
when he came to admire me! And he likes to see me 
going about independently.”’ 

‘‘Does he?’’ said Sibyl, with an inquiring look. 

‘‘Yes—seriously. We do our best not to encumber 
each other. Don’t you think it’s the best way?’’ 

“No doubt whatever.”’ 

Mrs. Carnaby smiled, and the smile grew to a laugh; 
but she would not explain what she meant by it. 

On the’ Wednesday evening, they reached Mrs. 
Strangeways’ house at ten o’clock. Carriages and cabs 
made a cue up to the door, and figures succeeded 
each. other rapidly on the red cloth laid down across 
the pavement. Alma was nervous. More than three 
years had passed since the fatal evening when, all un- 
consciously, she said good-by to social splendors; from 
then till now she had taken part in no festivity, Tlie 
fact that her name was no longer Frothingham gave 
her some encouragement; but she must expect to be 
recognized, perhaps to be stared at. Well, and would 
it be so very disagreeable? Ay hour before, the mirror 
had persuaded her that she need not shrink from peo- 
ple’s eyes; her dress defied criticism, and she had not 
to learn how to bear herself with dignity. Sibyl was 
unusually lavish of compliments, and in a matter such 
as this Sibyl’s judgment had weight. As soon as slie 
found herself on the stairs, amid perfumes and bril- 
liances, she breathed freely; it was the old familiar 
atmosphere; her heart leaped with a sudden joy, as in 
a paradise regained. <i 
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Already the guests were very numerous, and they 
continued to arrive. The drawing-rooms filled; a 
crowd of men smoked in the ‘‘library”’ and the billiard- 
room; women swarmed in passages and _ staircase. 
After welcoming Mrs. Rolfe with the ardor of a bosom 
friend apd the prostration of a devotee, the hostess 
turned to the next comer with scarcely less fervency. 
And Alma passed on, content for the present to be lost 
anid thronging strangers. 

‘‘Who are all these people?”’ she asked of Sibyl, who 
had moved along by her side. 

‘‘Nobodies, most of them, I should imagine. There’s 
no need to stay very long, you know. hat’s Mr. 
Strangeways, the little man with a red face talking to 
that mountain of ajywoman in green. Mercy, what a 
dress! He’s coming this way; I'll introduce him to 

ou.”’ . 

The host had a jovial ances and a bluff way of 
speaking, both obviously affected. His eyes wandered 
as he talked, and never met any one else’s with a 
steady look. Alma, thought him offensively familiar, 
but he did not inflict himself upon her for long. 

When the hostess began to go hither and thither, 
she pounced eagerly on Mrs. Rolfe, and soon made her 
the center of a group. Alma began to taste the old 
delight of homage, though she perceived that her new 
acquaintances were not of the world in which she had 
formerly shone. About midnight, when she was a 
little tired of the crush, and thought of going, there 
fell upon her ear a voice which startled and aroused 
her like an unexpected grasp. On the instant she saw 
an open place in Munich; the next, a lake and moun- 
tains. 

‘I wasn’t in town then. I got out of sorts, and ran 
away toa little place I have on the Lake of Garda.” 

The speaker was immediately behind her. She all 
but turned her head, and grew hot in the-effort to com- 
mand herself. Amid the emotions naturally excited in 
her, she was impressed by a quality in the voice, a re- 
finement of utterance, which at once distinguished it 
from that of the men with whom she had been talking. 

It belonged to a higher social grade, if it did not ex- 
press a superiority of nature. For some moments she 
listened, catching now and then a word; then other 
voices intervened. At length, turning where she stood, 
she let her eyes range, expressionless, over the faces 
near by. . That which she songht was not discoverable 
but at the same moment the hostess came up to her. 

‘Mrs. Rolfe, do you know Mr. Cyrus Redgrave?”’ 

“Mr. Redgrave—?’’ 

The confused, hesitating repetition of the name was 
taken by Mrs. Strangeways for a reply in the negative. 

“A charming man, and a great friend of mine—oh, 
a very old friend. Let me bring him.”’ 

She rustled away, and Mrs. Rolfe sank back on to the 
causeuse from which she had newly arisen. Quickly the 
hostess returned, and, in the track she made through 
crowded clusters of people who stood talking, there 
followed a gentleman of easy carriage, with handsome 
features and thin hair. He was looking for Aima, and 
as soon as his eyes perceived her, they fell. Of what 
Mrs. Strangeways said, Alma heard not a syllable; she 
bowed mechanically, clutching her fan as though in 
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Mrs. Carnably, disregarding this inforration about 
Redgrave’s sister. 

‘*Yes, it’s my headquarters in England. Let me 
send you acard, will you, when I have my next after- 
noon? It might amuse you, and I assure you it is per- 
fectly respectable.” __ 

“How could I doubt it, if you invite me?’’ 

Alma drove home by herself in a hansom. She 
liked this disregard of conventionalities; all the more 
because Harvey, who, of course, had sat up for her, 
seemed a trifle anxious. Her spirits were exuberant; 
she gave a merry, mocking account of the evening, but 
it included no mention of Cyrus Redgrave. 

At the end of June her friends the Leaches moved 
from their old house in Elgin Road to a new one out at 
Kingsbury-Neasden, and when the removal was com- 

leted Alma went there to make a call, taking her hus- 

and. Harvey had never been beyond Swiss Cottage on 
this extension of the metropolitan railway; he looked 
with interest at the new districts springing up toward 
Harrow, and talked of them with Mrs. Leach. A day 
or two after, he traveled by himself to a greater dis- 
tance on the same line. making a survey of the country 
from Harrow to Aylesbury. At his next meeting with 
Hugh Carnaby, which took place about the middle of 
July, he threw out a suggestion that for any one who 
wished to live practically in London and yet away from 
its frenzy, the uplands toward Buckinghamshire were 
convenient ground. 

“I wish you were thinking of it yourself,’ replied 
Hugh. ‘“‘Your wife is about the only woman Sibyl 
cares to see much of, and the only woman I know that 
she’ll get any good from.”’ 

The strong man did not look very cheerfully on the 
world just now, and it was evident that he felt some 
sort of trouble with regard to his wife. For her sake 
solely he had returned to England, where he was less 
than ever at his ease. He wished Sibyl to live in her 
own way, grudged her nothing, admired and cherished 
her with undiminished fervor; but in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Mansions it cost him a great effort to pretend to 
be at home. The years of wandering had put him hope- 
lessly out of touch with what Sibyl] called society. Lit- 
tle as he understood about manufactures or cared for the 
details of commerce, he preferred to stay down at Cov- 
entry with his partner Mackintosh, living roughly, 
smoking his pipe and drinking his whisky in the com- 
pany of men who had at least a savor of sturdy man- 
hood. His days of sport were gone by; he was risking 
the solid remnant of his capital; and if it vanished— 
But of that possibility he would not speak, even with 
Harvey Rolfe. As he meditated, his teeth were set, his 
eyes darkened. And it appeared to Harvey that the 
good fellow drank a little more whisky than was need- 
ful, even in these warm days. 

‘T want to see the little chap, my namesake,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Why don’t you have him up here? Doesn’t 
your wife feel she wants him?” 

‘‘Alma will think more of him ina year or two,”’ 
Harvey replied. 

“Yes. I’ve noticed that women—one sort of women 
—don’t care much about babies nowadays. I daresay 
they’re right. The fewer children people have, the bet- 


peril of a fall and this the only thing within reach; she *ter. It’s bad to see the poor little squalling brats in the 


knew that Redgrave bent solemnly, silently ; and then, 
with sudden relief, she saw the hostess retire. 

“I beg your pardon.”’ The voice was addressing her 
in a respectful undertone. ‘‘I had no cheice. I did not 
feel justified in saying I knew you.”’ 

“You were quite right,’’ she replied coldly; her 
fingers now relaxed upon thefan. ‘Mrs. Strangeways 
is a little impulsive; she gave me no opportunity of 
preventing the introduction.”’ 

‘*Will you let me say, Mrs. Rolfe, that Iam glad to 
have been presented to you asastranger? I should be 
happy indeed if our acquaintance might begin anew.”’ 

It was polite in terms, but sounded to Alma very like 
the coolest impertinence. She bent her head, ever so 
little. The second seat of the causeuse being unoccu- 
pied, Redgrave hereupon took possession of it. No 
sooner had he done so than Alma rose, let a smile of 
indifference just fall upon him, and lost herself amid 
the buzzing assembly. 

Ten minutes later, Redgrave and Mrs. Carnaby were 
lounging in these same‘ seats. conversing with perfect 
mutual intelligence. They had not met for three 
years, but the interval signified very little in their 
lives, and they resumed conversation practically at the 
point where it had broken off in Mrs. Frothingham’s 
drawing-room. A tactful question assured the man of 
the world that Mrs. Carnaby knew nothing of certain 
passages at Munich and Bregenz. 

“Tm afraid,’’ he added, ‘‘Mrs. Rolfe has become a 
little reserved. Natural, no doubt.” 

“She lives in a wild part of Wales,’’ Sibyl answered, 
smiling tolerantly. ‘‘And her husband detests society.”’ 

‘‘Indeed? Odd choice for her to have made, don’t 
you think?—And so your Odyssey is over?* We shall 
have some chance of seeing you again.” 

“But your own Odyssey is perpetually going on. 
Are you ever in town except for a few weeks of the 
season?’’ . 

‘Oh, I go about very little now; I’m settling down. 
—You never met my sister, [ think? She has a house 
at Wimbledon with a good-sized garden—sort of little 
park, in fact—and I have persuaded her to let me build 
myself a bungalow among the trees.”’ 

‘Splendid idea!’’ 

“Not bad, I think. One is free there; a member of 
the family whenever one likes; domesticated ; all that’s 
respectable; and only a few steps away, the bachelor 
snuggery, with all that’s—. No, no! v was not going 
to complete the antithesis, though by your smiling you 
seem to say so.” 

“The suggestion was irresistible,’ said Sibyl, with 
the composure, the air of security, which always cov- 
ered her excursions on to slippery ground. 

“When the weather is good, I ask a few of my 
friends to come and sit there in the shade. They may 
or may not be my sister’s friends also; that doesn’t 
matter. I have a separate entrance from the road.— 
But I wish you knew Mrs. Fenimore. She lived a year 
or two at Stuttgart, for her children to learn German. 
Her husband's in India. She tried it, but couldn’t 
stand the climate.’’ 

“And you really live in the bungalow?’’ inquired 


damned filth and smoke down yonder, and worse still in 
this London. Great God! when there’s so much of the 
world clean and sweet, here we pack and swelter to- 
gether, a million to the square mile! What eternal 
fools we are!”’ 

Harvey growled his heartiest agreement. Nonethe- 
less, a day ot two after, he was holding a conversation 
with Alma which encouraged her secret weariness of 
the clean and sweet places of the earth. They had 
come home from a Richter concert, and Alma uttered 
a regret that she had not her violin here. A certain 
cadenza introduced by a certain player into a certain 
violin solo did not please her; why, she could extem- 
porize a cadenza far more in keeping with the spirit of 
the piece. After listening, with small attention to the 
matter, but much to the ardent speech and face of 
enthusiasm, Harvey made a quiet remark. 

“T want you to decide very soon what we are going 
to do.”’ 

“Going to do?’ 

‘‘About the future— where we are to live.” 

Alma strummed lightly with her finger-tips upon 
the table, and smiled, but did not look up. 

‘Do you really think of making any change?”’ 

“T leave it entirely to you. You remember our last 
talk before we came away. You have simply to ask 
yourself what your needs are. Be honest with yourself 
and with me. Don’t sacrifice life to a whim, one way 
or the other. You have had plenty of time to think; 
you have known several ways of life; you’re old 
enough to understand yourself. Just make up your 
mind, and act.” 

‘But it’s ridiculous, Harvey, to speak as if I had 
only myself to consider.”’ , 

“IT don’t want youtodoso. But supposing that were 
your position, now, after al] your experience, whére 
would you choose to live?’ 

He constrained her to answer, and at length she 
spoke, with a girlish diffidence which seemed to him 
very charming. 

“I like the concerts—and I like to be near my 
musical friends—and I don’t think it’s at all necessary 
to give up one’s rational way of living just because one 
is in London instead of far away.” 

‘Precisely. That means we ought to come back.” 

**Not if you do it unwillingly.” 

“T'll be frank in my turn. For Hughie’s sake, I 
don’t think we ought to live in the town; but it’s easy 
enough to find healthy places just outside.” 

“T shouldn’t wish to be actually in the town,”’ said 
Alma, her voice tremulous with pleasure. ‘‘You know 
where the Leaches are living?”’ 

“Yes. Or just a little further away, on the higher 
ground. Very well, let us regard that as settled.”’ 

‘**But you, dear—could you live there?”’ 

‘‘Well enough. It’s all the same to me if I have my 
books and a field to walk in—and if you don’t want me 
to see too many women.”’ 

Alma laughed gayly, and had done with semblance 
of hesitation. 

They began to search for a house, and in a week’s 
time had found one, newly built, which seemed to an- 
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swer their requirements. It was at Pinner, not many 
minutes by rail from Alma’s friends at Kingsbury- 
Neasden, and only about half an hour from Baker 
Street—"‘so convenient for the concerts.” A new 
house might be damp, but the summer months were 
hastening to dry it, and they would not enter into resi- 
dence before the end of autumn. ‘*We must go and 
enjoy our heather,’”’ said Alma brightly. The rent was 
twice what Harvey had beet payirg; there was no 
stabling, but Alma agreed that they ought not to keep 
a horse, for naturally there would be ‘‘other expenses.”’ 

Other expenses, to be sure. But Harvey signed the 
three years’ lease without misgiving. A large surplus 
lay in hand after the ‘‘simple life’ in Carnarvonshire, 
and his position was not that of men who have extrava- 
gant wives. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE Leach family gave it to be understood by their 
friends that they had moved out of town because of Mrs. 
Leach’s health. Other explanations were suspected ; for 
the new establishment seemed to be on a more modest 
footing than that in Elgin Road, and the odd arrange- 
ment whereby Mr. Leach came home only on Saturday 
could not be without significance. Mrs. Leach, it was 
true, suffered from some obscure affection of the nerves, 
which throughout the whole of her married life had 
disabled her from paying any continuous regard to 
domestic affairs; this debility had now reached such a 
point that the unfortunate lady could do nothing but 
collapse in chairs and loil on sofas. As her two daugh- 
ters, though not debilitated, had never dreamed of un- 
dertaking household management, all such matters 
were left to a cook-housekeeper, changed every few 
months, generally after a quarrel, wherein Mrs. Leach 
put forth, for an invalid, very surprising energy. Mr. 
Leach, a solicitor, had no function in life but to toil 
without a for the support of his family in genteel 
leisure; he was a mild man, dreading discord, and sub- 
servient to his wife. For many years he had made an 
income of about two thousand pounds, every penny of 
which, excepting a small insurance premium, had been 
absorbed by expenses of the house. At the age of fifty, 
prematurely worn by excessive labor, he was alarmed 
to find his income steadily diminishing, with no corre- 
sponding diminution—but rather the opposite—in the de- 
mands made upon him by wife and daughters. In a mo- 
ment of courage, prompted by desperation, he obtained 
the consent of Dora and Gerda to this unwelcome 
change of abode. It caused so much unpleasantness 
between himself and Mrs. Leach, that he was glad to fit 
up a sleeping-room at his office and go home only once 
a week; whereby he saved time, and had the opportu- 
nity of starving himself as well as of working himself 
to death. 

Dora and Gerda, having grown up in such domestic 
circumstances, accepted them with equanimity. When 
their father spoke nervously of retrenchment, saying 
that he grew old and must save money to provide for 
their future, they made no objection, but were as far as 
ever from perceiving the sordid tragedy of his lot. 
Dora lived for her music; Gerda sang a little, but was 
stronger on the social side, delighting in festivities and 
open-air amusements. They were amiable and intelli- 
gent girls, and would have been amazed had any one 
charged them with selfishness; no less if it had been 
suggested to them that they personally might rectify 
the domestic disorder of which at times they were 
moved to complain. They had no beauty, and knew 
it; neither had received an offer of marriage, and they 
looked for nothing of the kind. That their dresses cost 
a great deal, was taken as a matter of course; also that 
they should go abroad when other people did, and have 
the best places at concert or theatre, and be expan- 
sively ‘tat home.’’ With all sincerity they said of them- 
selves that they lived a quiet life. How could it be 
quieter?—unless one followed the example of Alma 
Rolfe; but Alma was quite an exceptional person—to 
be admired and liked, not to be imitated. 

Yet even Alma, it seemed, had got tired of her 
extraordinary freak. She was back again within the 
circle of civilization; or, as she put it in her original, 
amusing way, ‘‘on the outer edge of the whirlpool.” 
She had a very nice little house, beautifully furnished; 
every one knew Alma’s excellent taste. She came fre- 
quently to Kingsbury-Neasden, and ran up to town at 
least as often as they (Dora and Gerda) did. Like them 
she found it an annoyance to have to rush to the station 
before midnight; but, being married, she could allow 
herself more freedom of movement than was permissi- 
ble to single young women, and having once missed the 
last train, she simply went to a hotel where she was 
known, and quietly returned to Pinner next morning. 
That Mrs. Rolfe had such complete liberty and leisure 
seemed to them no subject for remark; being without 
cares, she enjoyed life; a matter of course. And she 
was so very clever. No wonder Mr. Rolfe (charming 
man) always had admiration in his eyes when he looked 
at her. Some husbands (miserable churls) can see noth- 
ing in their wives, and never think of encouraging what 
talent they may have. But when Alma grew a little 
dissatisfied with her violin (a ‘*Vuillaume,’’ which poor 
Mr. Bennet Frothingham had given her in the days 
gone by), Mr. Rolfe did not hesitate to spend fifty 
pounds on an instrument more to her liking; and the 
dear girl played on it divinely. 

There was no shadow of envy in Dora Leach. “I 
don’t play quite badly,’’ she said to Alma. ‘‘Goodness 
knows, I oughtn’t to, after all the lessons I’ve had and 
the pains I’ve given. But with you it’s different, dear. 
You know very well that, if you liked, you could be- 
come a professional, and make a name.”’ 

“I might have done,’’ Alma admitted; ‘but mar- 
riage put an end to that. You have too much sense to 
think I mean that I repent it.” 

**T don’t see why marriage should put an end to it,” 
urged Dora. ‘I'm quite sure your husband would be 
very proud if you came out and had a great success.” 

‘But if I came out and made a fiasco?’ 

‘*You wouldn’t.” 

That was in the summer of 1890, when the Rolfes 
had been living at Pinner for eight months. The new 
violin (new to her, old and meliow in itself) had in- 
spired Alma to joyous exertions. Again she took les- 
sons from Herr Wilenski, who was sparing of compli- 
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ment, but, by the mere fact of receiving her at all, 
showed his good opinion. And many other people 
encouraged her in a fine conceit of herself. rs. 
Strangeways called her “‘an unrecognized genius,’’ and 
worshiped at her feet. To be sure, one did not pay 
much attention to Mrs. Strangeways, but it is sweet to 
hear such phrases, and twice already, though against 
her better judgment, Alma had consented to play at 
that lady’s house. 

On both these occasions Cyrus Redgrave was present. 
Choosing his moment, he approached her, looked in her 
face with a certain timidity to which Alma was not in- 
sensible, and spoke as an ordinary acquaintance. There 
was no helping it; the man had been formally intro- 
duced, and, as he suggested, they had begun to know 
each other afresh. Alma -liked to remember how 
severely she had treated him at that first encounter; 
perhaps that was enough for dignity. Mr. Redgrave 
would hardly forget himself again. For the rest she 
could not pretend, within herself, to dislike him; and 
if he paid homage to her beauty, to her social charm, 
to her musical gifts (all of which things Alma recog- 
nized and tabulated), it might be only just to let him 
make amends for something known to both of them. 
The insult Alma was far from forgiving. But when she 
had talked twice with Redgrave—distantly, as a stranger 
to all his affairs—it began to steal upon her mind that 
there would be a sweetly subtle satisfaction in allowing 
the man to imagine that her coldness was not quite 
what it seemed; that so, perchance, he might be drawn 
on and become enslaved. She had never been able to 
congratulate herself on a conquest of Cyrus Redgrave. 
The memory of Bregenz could still, at moments, bring 
the blood to her face; for it was a memory of cool, 
calculating outrage, not of passion that had broken 
bounds. To subdue the man in good earnest would be 
another thing, and a peculiarly delicious morsel of re- 
venge. Was it possible? Not long ago she would have 
scoffed at the thought, deeming Redgrave incapable of 
love in any shape. But her mind was changing in an 
atmosphere of pleasure and flattery, and under the in- 
fluence of talk such as she heard in this house and one 
or two others like it. 

To her husband, she represented Mrs. Strangeways 
as a very pleasant woman with a passion for all the 
arts; formerly wife of a painter, and now married to 
a wealthy man who shared her tastes. This satisfied 
Harvey; but Alma had not deceived herself, and could 
not be quite comfortable with Mrs. Strangeways. She 
no longer puzzled over the flow of guests to the house 
in Porchester Terrace, having discovered not only that 
most of these were people, as Sibyl said, of no account, 
who had few houses open to them, but that several 
would not be admitted to any circle of scrupulous re- 
spectability. The fact was that Mrs. Strangeways 
largely entertained the demi-monde, to use in its true 
sense a term persistently misapplied. Not impossibly 
she thought the daughter of Bennet Frothingham 
might, from one point of view, be included among 
such persons; on the other hand, her warmth proved 
that she regarded Mrs. Rolfe as a social acquisition, if 
indeed she was not genuinely attracted to her. What 
circumstances had led, or forced, Mrs. Strangeways 
into this peculiar position, Alma could not discover; it 
might be simply one result of an unfortunate marriage, 
for undoubtedly there was something sinister in the 
husband, a coarseness varnished with slam geniality, 
which made Alma dislike to be near him. In the 
woman herself she found little that was objectionable ; 
her foolish effusiveness, and her artificial complexion, 
seemed to indicate merely a weak character; at times 
her talk was interesting, and she knew many people of 
a class superior to that represented in her drawing- 
room. But for the illumination she had received, Alma 
would have felt surprised at meeting Cyrus Redgrave in 
these assemblies; formerly she had thought of him as 
belonging to a sphere somewhat above her own, a 
quasi-aristocratic world, in which Sibyl Carnaby, the 
daughter of Mrs. Ascott Larkfield, also moved by right 
of birth and breeding. Sibyl, however, was not above 
accepting Mrs. Strangeways’ invitations, though she 
continued to speak of her slightingly; and Redgrave 
had known the lady for a long time—even, it appeared, 
before her first marriage. 

In a year’s time Alma had made and renewed a 
large number of acquaintances. She spoke of herself 
as living ‘tin the country,” and still professed a dislike 
of mere gayety, a resolve to maintain her simple, seri- 
ous mode of existence. At half an hour’s journey from 
town, she was protected against the time-wasting in- 
trusion of five-o’clock babblers; a luncheon or two in 
the season, and a modest dinner at long intervals, would 
discharge her social liabilities; and she had the precious 
advantage of being able to use London for all legitimate 
purposes, without danger of being drawn into the vortex 
of its idle temptations. Once more she was working 
earnestly at her music—much, it seemed, to Harvey’s 
satisfaction. He wanted her to go on also with water- 
colors, but she pointed out to him tiat one art was all 
she had time for. 

‘It’s all very well for mere amateurs to take up half 
a dozen things. I aim at more than that. You would 
like me, wouldn’t you, to become really something as a 
violinist?”’ 

Harvey assented. 

**And you understand.” she pursued, regarding him 
with her bright smile, **that the life of an artist can’t 
be quite like that of other women?”’ 

“Of course, I understand it. You know I don’t wish 
to put the least restraint upon you.” 

‘My one fear was, that you might think I went 
about rather too much—didn't pay enough attention 
to home—”’ 

*‘We manage pretty well, I think. You needn’t 
have any such fear.”’ 

“Of course, when Hughie gets older—when I can 
really begin to teach him—’’ 

The child was now approaching the close of his 
third year, and, in Harvey’s opinion, needed more than 
the attention of an ordinary nursemaid. They had 
recently engaged a nursery-governess, her name 
Pauline Smith; a girl of fair education and gentle 
breeding, who lived as a member of the family. It 
appeared to Rolfe that Hughie was quite old enough to 
benefit by his mother’s guidance and companionship; 
but he had left himself no ground for objection to 
Alma’s ordering of her life. The Welsh servant, Ruth, 
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still remained with them, acting to a great extent as 
housekeeper, and having under her a maid and a boy. 
Ruth, a trustworthy woman, was so well paid that they 
had not to fear her desertion. Regularity and comfort 

revailed to a much greater extent than might have 

en looked for under the circumstances. Expenditure 
had of course greatly increased, and now touched the 
limit of Harvey’s ordinary income; but this was a mat- 
ter which did not immediately concern Mrs. Rolfe. For 
domestic and private purposes she had a bank account 
of her own; an arrangement made on their removal to 
Pinner, when Harvey one morning handed her a pass- 
book and a check-book, remarking that she would find 
to her credit a couple of hundred pounds. Alma pre- 
tended to think this unnecessary, but her countenance 
betrayed pleasure. When he thought the fund must be 
nearly exhausted, he made a new payment to the ac- 
count, without saying anything; and Alma preserved 
an equally discreet silence. 

One of her new acquaintances was Mrs. Rayner 
Mann, a lady who desired to be known as the patroness 
of young people aiming at success on the stage or as 
musicians. any stories were told of Mrs. Mann’s 
generosity to struggling artists, and her house at Put- 
ney swarmed with the strangest mingling of people, 
some undoubtedly in society, others no less decidedly 
out of it. Here Alma encountered Felix Dymes, whose 
reputation and prosperity had much advanced since 
their meeting at Munich. The comic opera of which 
he then spoke had been brought out at a provincial 
theatre with considerable success, and was shortly to be 
produced in London; his latest songs, ‘‘The Light of 
Home,”’ and **Where the Willow Dips,’’ had caught the 
ear of the multitude. Alma ridiculed these composi- 
tions, mocking at the sentimentalism of the words, and 
declaring that the airs were mere popular tinkle; but 
people not inferior to her in judgment liked the music, 
which certainly had a sweetness and pathos not easy to 
resist. The wonder was, how such a man as Felix 
Dymes could give birth to such tender melody. The 
vivacity of his greeting when of a sudden he recognized 
Alma contrasted markedly with Cyrus Redgrave’s ill- 
concealed embarrassment in the like situation. Dymes 
had an easy conscience, and in the chat that followed 
he went so far as to joke about his ill-luck some four 
years ago. 

“You didn’t think much of me. But I’m going 
ahead, you know. You have to admit I’m going 
ahead.”’ 

Prosperity was manifest in his look and voice. He 
had made no advance in refinement, and evidently 
thought himself above the necessity of affecting suave 
manners; his features seemed to grow even coarser; 
his self-assertion was persistent to the point of gro- 
tesque conceit. 

“Is your husband musical?’ he asked. 

“Not particularly.”’ 

‘*Well, there’s something to be said for that. One 
doesn’t always want to be talking shop.—I can’t help 
looking at you; you’ve altered in a queer sort of way. 
You were awfully fetching, you know, in those days.” 

‘You were awfully impertinent,’’ replied Alma, 
with a laugh. ‘‘And I don’t see that you’ve altered 
at all in that respect.” 

**Do you play stiil?”’ 

‘*A good deal better than I used to.”’ 

‘Really? If it’s true, why don’t you come out? I 
always believed in you—I did really. There’s no better 
proof of it than what I said at Munich; you were the 
only girl that could have brought me to that, you 
know ; it was quite against my principles. Have you 
heard of Ada Wellington?—a girl I’m going to bring 
out next spring—a pianist; and she’ll make a hit. I 
should like you to know her.”’ 

‘*How do you mean you are going to bring her out?”’ 

‘‘Do all the business for her, you know; run the 
show. Not as a speculation; I don’t want to make 
anything out of it, more than expenses. I know her 
people; they’re very badly off, and I shall be glad if I 
can do them a good turn. There’s nothing between us; 
just friends, that’s all. If ever you come out, put the 
business into my hands, will you?”’ 

‘I won’t promise,’’ replied Alma, ‘‘until I see how 
you succeed with Miss Wellington.”’ 

“Shall it be an understanding? If I float Ada, you’ll 
let me have a try with you?”’ 

**We’ll talk of it, Mr. Dymes, when you have learned 
the elements of good manners.”’ 

She nodded in a friendly way, and left him. 

Their next meeting was at a music-shop, where 
Dymes came in while Alma was making purchases. 
The composer, clad in a heavy fur overcoat, entered 
humming a tune loudly, by way of self-advertisement ; 
he was at home here, for the proprietors of the business 
published his songs. On perceiving Alma, he dropped 
his blustering air, bowed with exaggerated politeness, 
and professed himself overjoyed. 

“T looked in just to try over a thing I’ve got in my 
head. Do come and listen to it—will you? It would 
be so kind of you to give me your opinion.” 

He pointed to a room at the back, visible between 
plush curtains. Alma, wishing to refuse, murmured 
that she had very little time; but Dymes prevailed, 
and she followed him. They passed into the pleasant 
warmth of a blazing fire. The musician flung off his 
coat, and at once sat down at the grand piano, open for 
the convenience of such favored persons as himself; 
while Alma seated herself in an easy-chair, which she 
had pushed forward so as to allow of her being seen 
from the shop. After some preliminary jingling, 
Dyimes played an air which the listener could not but 
like; a dainty, tripping melody, fit for a fairy song, 
with strange little echoes as of laughter, and a half- 
feigned sadness in the close. With hands suspended, 
Dymes turned to see the effect he had produced. 

“Is that your own?’’ Alma asked. 

“T’m under that impression. Rather good, I think 
—don’t you?’’ 

“Very pretty.” 

She hardly believed his assurance, so strong was the 
contrast between that lightsome lyric and the coarse 
vanity of the man himself. He played it again, and 
she liked it still better, uttering a more decided word 
of praise. 

“Dicky must write me patter for that!’? Dymes ex- 
claimed, when he saw that she smiled with pleasure. 
“You don’t know Dicky Wellington? A cousin of 
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Ada’s. By the bye, her concert will be at the end of 
May—Princes’ Hall, most likely. _You shall have a 
ticket.” 

‘Very kind of you.” 

“You know that Mrs. Rayner Mann is giving a 
charity concert next week?” is 

“TI have been asked to take part in it,’’ said Alma 
quietly. 

“Tm awfully glad of that!’ shouted Dymes. ‘So I 
shall hear you again. The fact is, you know, I don’t 
think of you as an amateur. I can’t stand amateurs, 
except one or two. I’ve got it into my head that you’ve 
been one of us and retired. Queer thing, isn’t it?’’ 

Alma enjoyed the flattery. Comfortable in her 
chair, she showed. no disposition to move. Dymes 
asked her what she thought of playing, and she told 
him, Hauser’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise.”’ 

‘‘l’m always being bored by amateurs,” he resumed. 
‘A silly woman who belongs to a Symphony Society 
asked me yesterday to go and hear her play in the C 
minor! I begged to be told what harm I had ever done 
her, and she said I was very rude. But I always am to 
people of that sort; I can’t help it. Another of them 
asked me to tell her of a nice piece for the piano—a 
really nice piece. At once I suggested Chopin’s A flat 
major Polonaise. Do you know it?’’ 

“Of course Ido. Could you play it yourself?”’ 

“TI? Of course not. You don’t imagine that because 
one is a successful composer he must be a brilliant virtu- 
oso. I hardly ever touch a musical instrument. Wag- 


“her was a very poor player, and Berlioz simply couldn’t 


play at all. I’m a musical dreamer. Do you know that 
literally dreamed ‘The Light of Home’? Now, that’s 
a proof of genius.” 

Alma laughed. 

‘But it is! Do you know how most songs get made 
nowadays? There’s Sykes’ ‘Come when the Dawn’-— 
you remember it? I happen to know all about that. 
A fellow about town somehow got hold of an idea for 
a melody; he didn’t know a note, but he whistled it to 
Sykes, and Sykes dotted it down. Now, Sykes knows 
no more of harmony than a broomstick, so he got an- 
other man to harmonize it, and then a fourth fellow 
wrote an orchestral accompaniment, That’s the kind 
of thing—division of labor in art.’ 

‘“‘You’re quite sure you do everything for yourself?” 
said Alma mischievously, rising at length. 

“TI forgive you, because you’re really one of us—you 
are, you know. You haven’t the look of an amateur. 
Now, when you’ve gone out, I’ll ask Sammy, behind 
the counter there, who he thinks you are, and I'll give 
Mrs. Rayner Mann a guinea for her charity if he doesn’t 
take you for a professional musician.” 

‘You will be good enough, Mr. Dymes,”’ said Alma 
severely, ‘not to speak of me at all to any one behind a 
counter.” 

“It was only a joke. Of course, I shouldn’t have 
done anything of the kind. Good-by; shall see you at 
Putney.”’ 

For all that, no sooner was Mrs. Rolfe gone than 
Dymes did talk of her with the salesman, and in a way 
peculiar to his species, managing, with leers and half- 
phrases, to suggest not only that the lady was a per- 
former of distinction, but that, like women in general, 
she had found his genius and his person fatally attrac- 
tive. Dymes had the little weaknesses of the artistic 
temperament. 

As usual, Mrs. Rayner Mann’s concert was well 
attended. and Alma’s violin solo, though an audience 
more critical than she had yet faced made her very 
nervous to begin with, received much applause. Felix 
Dymes, not being able to get a seat at her side, stood 
behind her, and whispered his admiration. ss 

‘‘You’ve gone ahead tremendously, That isn’t ama- 
teur playing. All the others are not fit to be heard in 
the same day. Really, you know, you ought to think 
of coming out.” 

Many other persons were only less complimentary, 
and one, Mrs. Strangeways, was even more so; she ex- 
hausted herself in terms of glowing eulogy. At the end 
of the concert this lady drew Alma apart. 

“Dear Mrs. Rolfe, I wonder whether I could ask you 
to do me a kindness? Are you in any hurry to get 
home?”’ A 

It was six o’clock, on an evening of January. De- 
lighted with her success, Alma felt very much like a 
young man whose exuberant spirits urge him to ‘‘make 
a night of it.’’ She declared that she was in no hurry 
at all, and would be only too glad to do Mrs. Strange- 
ways any kindness in her power. 

“It will sound rather odd to you,”’ pursued_the lady in 
a low voice, ‘‘but I would rather trust you than any one 
else. You know that Mr. Redgrave and I are very old 
friends—such old friends that we are really almost like 
brother and sister.”’ 

Alma nodded. 

“‘You’ve heard us speak of his bungalow at Wimble- 
don. Just now he is in Paris, and he happens to want 
a portrait, a photograph, out of an album in the bunga- 
low. Naturally he would have asked his sister to look 
for it and send it, but Mrs. Fenimore is also away from 
home; so he has written to me, and begged me to do 
him the kindness. I know exactly where the photo is 
to be looked for, and all I have to do is to drive over to 
Wimbledon, and a servant will be waiting to admit me. 
Now, you will think it childish, but I really don’t like 
to go alone. Though Mr. Redgrave and I are such 
great friends, of course I have only been to the bunga- 
Iow when he had people there—and—of course it’s very 
foolish at my age—but I’m sure you understand me—”’ 

‘You mean you would like me to go with you?” 
said Alma, with uncertain voice. 

“Dare I ask it, dear Mrs. Rolfe? There will be no 
one but the servant, who is told to expecta friend of 
her master’s. Iam very foolish, but one cannot be too 
careful, you know, and with you I shall feel everything 
so simple and natural and straightforward. I’m sure 
you understand me.” 

“Certainly,’’ faltered Alma. ‘‘Yes—I will go—” 

“Oh, how sweet of you, dear! Need I say that I 
should never breathe a word to Mr. Redgrave? He will 
think I went alone—as of course I very well might—” 

“But—if the servant should mention to him—?”’ 

‘My dear, keep your falldown. And then it is per- 
fectly certain he will never ask a question. He thinks 
it such a trivial matter—”’ eee! 
Alma did not entertain the least doubt of her friend’s 
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veracity, and the desire to have a companion on such an 
expedition seemed to her natural enough ; yet she felt so 
uneasy at the thought of what she consented to do, 
that even while descending the stairs she all but stopped 
and begged to be excused. The thought of stealing into 
Redgrave’s bachelor home, even with Mrs. S ways, 
startled and offended her self-respect ; it seemed an im- 
modesty. She had never been invited to the b low ; 
though Mrs. Carnaby had received and accepted such 
an invitation for an afternoon in the summer, when 
Mrs. ee did the honors. Redgrave was now 
scrupulously respectful; he would not presume so far 
on their revived acquaintance as to ask her to Wimble- 
don. For this very reason—and for others—she had a 
curiosity about the: bungalow. Its exotic name af- 
fected her imagination; as did the knowledge that 
Cyrus Redgrave, whom she knew so particularly well, 
had built it for his retreat, his privacy. Curiosity and 
fear of offending Mrs. Strangeways overcame her seri- 
ous reluctance. On entering the carriage she blushed 
hotly. It was the first time in her life that she had 
acted with deliberate disregard of grave moral com- 
punction, and conscience revenged itself by lowering 
her in her own eyes. 

Mrs. Strangeways talked all the way, but not once 
of Redgrave; her theme was the excellence of Alma’s 
playing, which, she declared, had moved every one 
with wonder and delight. 

‘Several people took it for granted that you were a 

rofessional violinist. heard one man saying, ‘How 
is it I don’t know her name?’ Of course, your playing 
in an amateur is altogether exceptional. Did it ever 
occur to you to come forward professionally?’’ 

“T thought of it once, before my marriage.’’ 

“Ah! you really did? I’m not at all surprised. 
Would Mr. Rolfe look with disapproval—?” 

“T hardly know,” replied Alma, who was not mis- 
tress of herself, and paid little attention to what she 
was saying. ‘I daresay he wouldn’t mind much, one 
way or another.”’ 

‘‘Indeed?”’ 

The intimate significance of this word warned Alma 
that she had spoken too carelessly. She hastened to add 
that, of course, in such a matter, her husband’s wish 
would be final, and that she had never thought of seek- 
ing his opinion on the subject. 

“If ever you should take that step, my dear, it will 
mean a great triumph for you—oh! a great triumph! 
And there is room just now for a lady violinist—don’t 
you think? One has to take into account other things 
besides mastery of the instrument; with the public, nat- 
urally, a beautiful face and a perfect figure—”’ 

This was too much even for Alma’s greediness of flat- 
tery; she interrupted the smooth, warm adulation with 
impatient protest, and told herself—though she did not 
quite know the reason—that after that day she would see 
less of Mrs. Strangeways. 

The carriage stopped. Glancing to either side, Alma 
saw that they were in a country road, its darkness 
broken at this spot by the rays of two gas-lamps which 
flanked a gateway. The footman had alighted; the 
gate was thrown open; the carriage passed through on 
to a gravel drive. Her nerves strung almost beyond 
endurance, and even now seéking courage to refuse to 
enter the house, Alma felt the vehicle turn on a sharp 
curve, and stop. 

‘“‘We shall not be more than a minute,’”’ said Mrs. 
Strangeways, just above her breath, as though she 
spoke with effort. 

Involuntarily, Alma laid a hand on her arm. ‘“‘I 
will—wait for you here—please—”’ 

Mo dear, your promise! Oh, you wouldn’t fail 
me?”’ 

The carriage door had opened; the footman stood 
beside it. Scarce knowing what she did, Alma stepped 
out after her companion, and in the same moment 
found a glow of light poured suddenly about her; it 
came from the entrance-hall of a house, where a 
female servant had presented herself. A house of un- 
usual construction, with pillars and a veranda; noth- 
ing more was observable by her dazzled and confused 
senses. Mrs. es said something to the ser- 
vant; they entered, crossed a floor of smooth tiles, 
under electric light ruby-colored by glass shades, and 
were led into a room illumined only by a fire until the 
servant turned on a soft radiance like that in the hall. 

Mrs. Strangeways glanced about her as if surprised. 

nae are not expecting Mr. Redgrave?”’ she said 
quickly. 

“No, madam. We always have fires against the 
damp.” 

Thesdis m the woman withdrew, closing the door, 
and Mrs. Strangeways, who was very pale save for her 
rouge spots, said in a low tone of great relief: ‘‘I began 
to fear there might be some mistake. Put up your veil 
for a moment, dear, and glance at the pictures. Every 
one has cost a small fortune. Oh. he is immensely rich 
—and knows so well what to buy!’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALMA’S agitation did not permit her to examine de- 
tails, The interior of Redgrave’s house was very much 
what she had imagined; its atmosphere of luxurious 
refinement, its color, perfume, warmth, at once allured 
and alarmed her. She wished to indulge her senses, 
and linger till she had seen everything; she wished to 
turn at once and escape. Mrs. Strangeways, mean- 
while, seemed to be looking for the album of which she 
had spoken, moving hither and thither, with a frequent 
pause as of one who listens, or a glance toward the door. 
: Me won’t be long?’’ said Alma, turning abruptly 

o her. 

“It’s my silly nervousness, dear, I thought I re- 
mnembered perfectly where the album lay. How fool- 
ish of me! I quite tremble—any one would think we 
were burglars.’ 

She laughed, and stood looking about the room. 

“Is that it?’’ asked Alma, pointing to a volume on a 
table near her. : 

““Yes!—no—I’m not sure.”’ 

An album it was; Mrs. Strangeways unclasped it, 
and turned over a few pages with quivering hand. 

“No, I thought not. It’s a smaller one. Oh, what 
a come photo of Mrs. Carnaby! Have you seen this 
one?’ : 
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Alma nous forward to look, strangely rari 4 
the name of her friend; it was as though Sibyl he 
had suddenly entered the room and found her here. 
The photograph she already knew; but its eyes seemed 
to regard her with the very look of life, and at once she 
drew back. 

“Do find the right one, Mrs. gg, et she 
oes, imploringly. ‘‘It must be— What bell: was 


An electric bell had rung within the house; it still 
trembled in her ears, and she turned sick with fright. 
Mrs. Strangeways, flushing red, stammered a reassur- 
ance. 

‘‘There—here is the right one—in a minute—’’ 

The door opened. As she saw it move, a dreadful 
certainty of what was about to happen checked Alma’s 
breath, and a sound like a sob escaped her; then she 
was looking straight into the eyes of Cyrus Redgrave. 
He, wearing an ulster and with a traveling-cap in his 

d, seemed not to recognize her, but turned his look 
upon her companion, and spoke with mirthful friendli- 
ness. 

‘What! I have caught you, Mrs. Strangeways? 
Police! Oh, Iam so sorry I didn’t send youa wire. I 
thought you would come to-morrow, or the day after. 
How very kind of you to take this trouble immediately. 
I had to run over at. a moment’s notice.—Mrs. Rolfe! 
Forgive me; for the moment I didn’t know you, com- 
ing out of the darkness. So glad to see you.” 

He had shaken hands with both of them, behavin 
as though Mrs. Rolfe’s presence were the most natura 
thing in the world. But Alma’s strength failed her; 
she trembled toward the nearest chair, and sank upon 
it. Mrs. Strangeways, who had watched her with anx- 
iety, took a step to her side, speaking hurriedly. 

“Mr. Redgrave, I took the liberty to use your house 
as if it were my own. Mrs. Rolfe has overtired, over- 
excited herself. She has been —— afternoon at 
a concert at Mrs. Rayner Mann’s. e were to drive 
back together, and came this way that I might call 
here—for the photo. But Mrs. Rolfe became faint— 
after her exertions—”’ 

Redgrave surpassed himself in graceful courtesy. 
How could Mrs. Strangeways dream of offering ex- 
cuses? Why had she not called for tea—or anything? 
He would give orders at once, and the ladies would per- 
mit him to get rid of his traveling attire, while they 
rested. . He was turning to leave the room when Alma 
rose and commanded her voice. 

“Tam perfectly well again—thank you so much, Mr. 
Redgrave—indeed I mustn’t stay—’’ 

With admirable suavity Redgrave overcame her de- 
sire to be gone. Pleading, he passed playfully from 
English into French, of which he had a perfect com- 
mand; then, in his own language, declared that French 
alone permitted one to make a request without impor- 
tunity, yet with adequate fervor. Alma again seated 
herself. As she did so, her host and Mrs. Strahgeways 
éxchanged a swift glance of mutual intelligence. 

‘‘How can I hope you will forgive me?’’ the lady 
murmured at Alma’s ear as soon as they were alone. 

“It’s very annoying, and there’s nothing more to be 

, said,’’ was the cold reply. 

‘But it isn’t of the least importance—do believe me. 
We are such old friends. And no one can ever know— 
though it wouldn’t matter if all the world did.” 

“T daresay not. But, please, let our stay be as short 
as possible.’’ 

“We will go, dear, as soon as ever we have had a 
cup of tea. Iam so sorry; it was all my foolishness.” 

The tea was brought, and Mrs. Strangeways, her 
nervousness having quite passed away, began to talk as 
if she were in her own drawing-room. Alma, too, had 
recovered control of herself, held the teacup in an all 
but steady hand, and examined the room at her leisure. 
After ten minutes’ absence, Redgrave rejoined them, 
now in ordinary dress; his face warm from rapid 
ablution, and his thin hair delicately disposed. He 
began talking in a bright, chatty vein. So Mrs. Rolfe 
had been playing at a concert; how he regretted not 
having been there! What had she played? Then, lean- 
ing forward with an air of kindness that verged on ten- 
derness— 

“T am sure it must be very exhausting to the nerves; 
you have so undeniably the glow, the fervor, of a true 
artist; it is inspiring to watch you as you play, no less 
than to hear you. You do feel better now?” 

Alma replied with civility, but did not meet his look. 
She miened another cup of tea, and glanced so mean- 
ingly at her friend that in a few moments Mrs. Strange- 
ways rose. 

‘You won’t leave me yet to my solitude?” ex- 
claimed Redgrave. With a sigh he yielded to the in- 
evitable, inquired gently once more whether Mrs. Rolfe 
felt quite restored, and again overwhelmed Mrs. Strange- 
ways with thanks. Still the ladies had to wait a few 
minutes for their carriage, which, at Redgrave’s direc- 
tion, had made,ajlong detour in the adjacent roads; and 
during this delay, as if the prospect of release inspirited 
her, Alma spoke a few words in a more natural tone. 
Redgrave had asked what public concerts she usually 
attended. 

“None regularly,’’ was her reply. ‘‘I should often 
go on Saturdays to the Crystal Palace, if it were not so 
far for me. I want to get there, if possible, on Satur- 
day week, to hear Sterndale Bennett’s new concerto.” 

‘‘Ah, I should like to hear that!’ said Redgrave. 
‘‘We may perhaps see each other.” 

This time she did not refuse to encounter his look, 
and the smile with which she answered it was so pecul- 
iarly expressive of a self-confident disdain that he could 
scarcely take his eyes from her. Cyrus Redgrave knew 
as well as most men the signals of challenge on a 
woman’s features; at a recent meeting he had detected 
something of the sort in Alma’s behavior to him, and at 
this moment her spirit could not be mistaken. Quite 
needlessly she had told him where he might find her, if 
he chose. This was a great step. To be defied so dar- 
ingly meant to him no small encouragement. 

“Tt’s fortunate,”’ said. Alma, as the carriage bore her 
away, “that we had this adventure with a gentle- 
man.”’ 

The remark sounded surprising to Mrs. Strangeways. 
‘T’m so glad you have quite got over your annoyance, 

ear,’’ she replied. 
“It was as bad for you as for me, under the circum- 
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stances. But I’m sure Mr. Redgrave won’t give it an- 
other thought.” 

And Alma chatted very pleasantly all the way back 
to town, where she dined with Mrs. Strangeways. At 
eleven o’clock she reached home. Her husband, who 
was recovering from a sore throat, sat pipeless and in 
no very cheerful mood by the library fire; but the sight 
of Alma’s radiant countenance had its wonted effect 
upon him; he stretched his arms, as if to rouse himself 
from a long fit of reverie, and welcomed her in a voice 
that was a little husky. 

‘Well, how did it go?” 

“Not badly, I think. And how have you been get- 
ting on, poor old boy?”’ 

“So so; swearing a little because I couldn’t smoke. 
But Hughie has a cold to-night; caught mine, I dare- 
say, confound it! Miss Smith took counsel with me 
about it, and we doctored him a little.” 

‘‘Poor dear little man! I wish I had been back in 
time to see him. But there was no getting away—had 
to stay to dinner—”’ 

Alma had not the habit of telling falsehoods to her 
husband, but she did it remarkably well—even better, 
mene than when she deceived her German friend, 

raulein Steinfeld, in the matter of Cyrus Redgrave’s 
pro 1; the years had matured her, endowing her 
with superior self-possession, and a finish of style in 
dealing with these little difficulties. She was unwilling 
to say that she had dined in Porchester Terrace, for 
Harvey entertained something of a prejudice against 
that household. His remoteness nowadays from the 
world in which Alma amused herself made it quite safe 
to venture on a trifling misstatement. 

‘T have a note from Carnaby,’’ said Rolfe. ‘He 
wants to see me in town to-morrow. Says he has good 
news—'‘devilish good news,’ to be accurate. I wonder 
what it is.”’ 

“The lawsuit won, perhaps.”’ 

“Afraid not; that'll take a few more years. Odd 
thing, I have another letter—from Cecil Morphew, and 
he, too, says that he has something hopeful to tell ma 
about.”’ 

Alma clapped her hands, an unusual expression of 
joy for her. 

‘‘We are cheering up all round!’ she exclaimed. 
“Now, if only you could light on something fortunate.” 

He gave her a quick look. ‘*‘What do you mean by 
that?’ 

: Prd that you haven’t seemed in very good spirits 
ately.” 

‘‘Much as usual, I think.—Many people at Putney?” 

‘About a hundred and twenty. Compliments 
showered on me; I do so wish you could have heard 
them, Somebody told’me that some man asked her 
how it was he didn’t know my name—he took me for 
a professional violinist.’ 

‘*Well, no doubt you are as good as many of them.” 

“You really think that?’’ said Alma, pulling her 
chair a little nearer to the fire and looking eagerly at 


im. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t you be? You have the same op- 
portunities, and make all possible use of them.’’ 

Alma was silent for a few ticks of the clock. Once, 
and a second time, she stole a glance at Harvey’s face; 
then grasping with each hand the arms of her chair, 
and seeming to string herself for an effort, she spoke in 
a half-jesting tone. 

‘*‘What should you say if I proposed to come out—to 


be a professional?’ 


Harvey’s eyes turned slowly upon her; he read her 
face with curiosity, and did not smile. ‘‘Do you mean 
you have thought of it?’’ 

“To tell you the truth, it is so often put into my 
head by other people. I am constantly being asked 
why I’m content to remain an amateur.” 

‘**By professional musicians?”’ 

*‘All sorts of people.’’ 

“It reminds me of something. You know I don’t 
interfere; I don’t pretend to have you in surveillance, 
and don’t wish to begin it. But are you quite sure that 
you are making friends in the best class that is open to 

ou?”’ 

4 Alma’s smile died away. For a moment she recov- 
ered the face of years gone by; a look which put Har- 
vey in mind of Mrs. Frothingham’s little drawing room 
at Swiss Cottage, where more than once Alma had 
gazed at him with a lofty coldness which concealed 
resentment. That expression could still make him 
shrink a little and feel uncomfortable. But it quickly 
faded, giving place to a look of perfectly amiable pro- 
est, 


‘**My dear Harvey, what has caused you to doubt it?” 

“I merely asked the question. Perhaps it occurred 
to me that you were rot exactly in your place among 
people who talk to you in that way.” 

“You must allow for my exaggeration,’’ said Alma 
softly. ‘‘One or two have said it—just people who 
know most about music. And there’s a way of putting 
things.” 

‘*Was Mrs. Carnaby there to-day?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘*You don’t see her very often now?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps not quite so often. I suppose the reason is 
that I am more drawn to the people who care about 
music. Sibyl really isn’t musical—though, of course, 
I like her as much as ever. Then—the truth is, she 
seems to have grown rather extravagant, and I simply 
don’t understand how she can keep up such a life—if 
it’s true that her husband is only losing money. Last 
time I was with her I couldn’t help thinking that she 
ought to—to deny herself rather more. It’s habit, I 


sa oe , 

arvey nodded—twice, thrice; and kept a grave 
countenance. ‘‘And you don’t care to see much of 
Mrs. Abbott?’’ he rather let fall than spoke. 

‘Well, you know, dear, I don’t mean to be at all 
disagreeable, but we have so little in common. Isn't 
it so? 1 am sure Mrs. Abbott isn’t anxious for my 
society.”’ 

Again Rolfe sat silent, and again Alma stole glances 
at him. ‘Shall I tell you something I have in mind?’’ 
he said at length, with deliberation. ‘“Hughie, you 
know, is three years old. Pauline does very well with 
him, but it is time that he had companions—other chil- 
dren. In half a year or so he might go to a kindergar- 
ten, and’’—he made an instant’s pause—‘‘I know oniy 
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of one which would be really good for him. I think he 
wil! have to go to Mrs. Abbott.”’ 

Their eyes met, and the speaker’s were steadily 
fixed. 

‘But the distance?’ objected Alma. 

“Yes. If we want to do that, we must go to Gun- 
nersbury.’ 

Alma’s look fell. She tapped with her foot and 
meditated, slightly frowning. But, before Harvey 
spoke again, the muscles of her face relaxed. and she 
turned to him with a smile, as though some reflection 
had brought relief. 

‘You wouldn’t mind the bother of moving 

“What is that compared with Hughie’s advantage? 
And if one lives in London, it’s in the nature of things 
to change houses once a year or so.”’ 

*‘But we don’t live in London!’’ returned Alma, with 
a laugh. 

‘Much the same thing. At Gunnersbury you would 
be nearer to everything, you know.” 

“Then you would send away Pauline?”’ 

Harvey made a restless movement, and gave a husky 
cough. ‘‘Well, I don’t know. You see, Hughie would 
be with Mrs. Abbott only a few hours each day. Who 
is to look after the little man at other times? I suppose 
I can’t very well undertake it myself—though I’m glad 
to see as much of him as possible; and I won’t let him 
be with a servant. So—’’ 

Alma was gazing at the fire, and seemed to give only 
a divided attention to what her husband said. Her eyes 
grew wide; their vision, certainly, was of nothing that 
disturbed or disheartened her. 

‘*You have given me two things to think about, Har- 
vey. Will you reflect on the one that I suggested?” 

‘Then you meant it seriously?” 

“T meant that I should like to have your serious 
opinion about it. Only we won’t talk now. Iam very 
tired, and you, I’m sure, oughtn’t to sit late with your 
bad throat. I promise to consider both the things you 
mentioned 

She held her hands to him charmingly, and kissed 
his cheek as she said good-night. 

Harvey lingered for another hour, and—of all peo- 
ple in the world—somehow found himself thinking of 
Buncombe. Buncombe, his landlord in the big dirty 
house by Royal Oak. What had become of Buncombe? 
It would be amusing, some day, to look at the old house 
and see if Buncombe still lived there. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THEY never talked about money. Alma took it for 
granted that Harvey would not allow their expenditure 
to outrun his income, and therewith kept her mind at 
rest. Rolfe had not thought it necessary to mention 
that he derived about three hundred pounds from de- 
benture stock which was redeemable, and that the date 
of redemption fell early in this present year, 1891. He 
himself had all along scarcely regarded the matter. 
When the stock became his, 1891 seemed very remote; 
and on settling in North Wales he felt financially so 
secure that the question of re-investment might well be 
left for consideration till it was pressed upon him. 

As now it was. He could no longer disregard per- 
centages: he wanted every penny that his capital would 
yield. Before marriage he would have paid little heed 
to the fact that his canal shares (an investment which 
he had looked upon as part of the eternal order of 
things) showed an inclination to lose slightly in value; 
now it troubled him day and night. As for the deben- 
ture stock, he might, if he chose, ‘‘convert’’ it without 
withdrawal, but that meant a lower dividend, which 
was hardly to be thought of. Whither should he turn 
for a security at once sound and remunerative? He 
began to read the money article in his daily paper, 
which hitherto he had passed over as if it did not exist, 
or turned from with contemptuous impatience. He 
picked up financial newspapers at railway bookstalls, 
and in private struggled to comprehend their jargon, 
taking care that they never fell under his wife’s eyes. 
At the Metropolitan Club—of which he had resumed 
membership, after thinking that he would never again 
enter clubland—he talked with men who were at home 
in City matters, and indirectly tried to get hints from 
them. He felt like one who meddles with something 
forbidden—who pries, shamefaced, into the secrets of 
an odious vice. To study the money market gave him 
a headacie. He had to go for a country walk, to bathe 
and change his clothes, before he was at ease again. 

Two only of his intimates had any practical acquaint- 
ance with methods of speculation, and their experiences 
hitherto were not such as to suggest his seeking advice 
from them. Hugh Carnaby might or might not reap 
profit from his cycle factory; as yet it had given him 
nothing but worry and wavering hopes. Cecil Mor- 
phew had somehow got into better circumstances, had 
repaid the loan of fifty ernenage and professed to know 
much more about speculation than in the days when 
he made money only to lose it again; but it was to be 
feared that Cecil associated with people of shady char- 
acter, and might at any moment come to grief in a 
more or less squalid way. He confessed that there 
was a mystery in his life—something he preferred not 
to speak of even with an old friend. 

Oddly enough, Carnaby and Morphew wrote both at 
the same time, wishing to see him, and saying that they 
had cheering news to impart. Amid his perplexities, 
which were not concerned with money: alone, Harvey 
welcomed this opportunity of forgetting himself fora 
few hours. He agreed to lunch with Hugh at a restau- 
rant (Carnaby would have nothing to do with clubs), 
and bade Morphew to dinner at the Metropolitan. 

It was a day of drizzle and slush, but Harvey had 
got over his sore throat, and in ordinary health defied 
the elements. Unlike himself, Carnaby came a little 
late for his appointment, and pleaded business with a 
“blackguard”’ in the City. Rheums and bronchial dis- 
orders were to him unknown; he had never possessed 
an umbrella, and only on days like this donned a light 
overcoat to guard himself against what he called ‘‘the 
sooty spittle’ of a London sky. Yet he was not the 
man of four or five years ago. He had the same ap- 
pearance of muscularity, the same red neck and mighty 
fists; but beneath his eyes hung baggy flesh that gave 
him a bilious aspect, his cheeks were a little sunken, 
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and the tone of his complexion had lost its healthy 
clearness. In temper, too, he had suffered; perhaps in 
manners. He used oaths too freely; intermingled his 
good bluff English—the English of a country gentleman 
—with recent slang; tended to the devil-may-care 
rather than to the unconsciously breezy and bold. 

“Let us find a corner,’’ he said, clutching his friend 
by the shoulder, ‘tout of the damned crowd.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Lawsuit finished?’’ asked Harvey, when they had 
found a place and ordered their meal. 

Hugh answered with a deep rolling curse. 

When he returned to England, in the summer of 
1889, he entered at once into partnership with the man 
Mackintosh, taking over an established business at 
Coventry, with which his partner already had some 
connection. Not a week passed before they found 
themselves at law with regard to a bicycle brake—a 
patent they had begun by purchasing, only to find their 
right in it immediately contested.. The case came on in 
November; it occupied nine days, and was adjourned. 
Not until July of the following year, 1890, was judg- 
ment delivered; it went for Mackintosh & Co., the 
plaintiffs, whose claim the judge held tobe proved. But 
this by no means terminated the litigation. The de- 
fendants, who had all along persisted in manufacturing 
and selling this patent brake, now obtained stay of in- 
junction until the beginning of the Michaelmas term, 
with the understanding that, if notice of appeal were 
given before then, the injunction would be stayed until 
the appeal was settled. And notice was given, and the 
appeal would doubtless be keard some day or other; 
but meanwhile the year 1891 had come round, and 
Mackintosh & Co. saw their rivals manufacturing and 
selling as gayly as ever. Hugh Carnaby grew red in 
the face as he spoke of them; his clinched fist lay on 
the tablecloth, and it was pretty clear how he longed 
to expedite the course of justice. 

Still, he had good news to communicate, and he 
began by asking whether Harvey saw much of Red- 
grave. 

‘Redgrave?’ eched the other in surprise. ‘‘Why, I 
hardly know him. ”’ 

‘*But your wife knows him very well.” 

“Yes; I daresay she does.”’ 

Carnaby did not observe his friend’s countenance; 
he was eating with great appetite. ‘‘Redgrave isn’t at 
alla bad fellow. I didn’t know him much till lately. 
Used to see him at B. F.’s, you know, and one or two 
other places where I went with Sibyl. Thought him 
rather a snob. But I was quite mistaken. He’s a very 
nice fellow when you get near to him.”’ 

Harvey’s surprise was increased. For his own part, 
he still thought of Redgrave with the old prejudice, 
though he had no definite charge to bring against the 
man. He would have supposed him the last person 
either to seek or to obtain favor with Hugh Carnaby. 

“Sibyl has known him for a long time,’’ Hugh con- 
tinued. *‘*Tells me he did all sorts of kindnesses for her 
mother at Ascott Larkfield’s death ; fixed up her affairs 
—they were in a devil of a state, I believe. Last au- 
tumn we met him in Scotland; he was with his sister 
and her family—Mrs. Fenimore. Her husband’s in In- 
dia, and he seems to look after her in a way that does 
him credit. In fact, I saw a new side of the fellow. 
We got quite chummy, and I happened to speak about 
Mackintosh & Co. Well, now, what do you think? 
Two days ago, at Coventry, I got a note from him: he 
was coming through, and would like to see me; would 
I lunch with him at a hotei? I did, and he surprised me 
by beginning to talk about business. The fact was, he 
had some money lying loose, wanted to place it some- 
where, and had faith in cycles. Why shouldn't he 
make an offer to a friend? Would Mackintosh & Co. 
care to admit a new partner? Or-—anyhow—could we 
make use of a few thousand pounds?’’ 

Rolfe had ceased to eat, and was listening intently. 
The story sounded very strange to him; it did not fit 
at all with his conception of Cyrus Redgrave. ‘“‘I sup- 
pose a few thousands would come very handy?’’ he 
remarked. 

‘*Well, old man, to tell you the truth—I can do it 
now—for me it means a jump out of a particularly 
black hole. You must understand that we’re not doing 
downright badly; we pay our way, but that was about 
all. I, individually, shouldn’t have paid my way for 
many months longer. God! how I clutched at it! You 
don’t know what it is, Rolfe, to see your damned ac- 
count at the bank slithering away, and not a cent to 
pay in. I’ve thought of all sorts of things—just stop- 
ping short of burglary, and I shouldn’t have stopped at 
that long.’’ 

“You mean that this new capital will give such a 
push to the business—’’ 

“Of course! It was just what we wanted. We 
couldn’t advertise—couldn’t buy a new patent —- 
=a" move at all. Now we shall make things 
1um.”’ 

‘‘Does Redgrave become a partner, then?’ 

“‘A sleeping partner. But Redgrave is wide enough 
awake. Mackintosh says he never met a keener man of 
business. You wouldn’t have thought it, would you? 
I should fancy he manages all his own property, and 
does it devilish well, too. Of course, he has all sorts of 
ways of helping us on. He’s got ideas of his own, too, 
about the machines; I shouldn’t wonder if he hits on 
something valuable. I never half understood him be- 
fore. He doesn't shoot much, but knows enough about 
it to make pleasant talk. And he has traveled a good 
deal. Then, of course, he goes in for art, music—all 
that sort of thing. There’s really no humbug about 
him. He’s neither prig nor cad, though I used to think 
him a little of both.” 

Harvey reflected; revived his mental image of the 
capitalist, and still found it very unlike the picture 
suggested by Hugh. ‘‘Who is Redgrave?’ he asked. 
‘‘How did he get his money?”’ 

“I know nothing about that. I don’t think he’s a 
university man. He hinted once that he was educated 
abroad. Seems to know plenty of good people. Mrs. 
Fenimore, his sister, lives at Wimbledon. Sibyl and I 
were over there not long ago, dining ; one or two titled 
people, a parson, and so on; devilish respectable, but 
dull—the kind of company that makes me want to 
stand up and yell. Redgrave has built himself what 
he calls a bungalow, somewhere near the house; but I 
didn’t see it.” 
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“*You’re a good deal at Coventry?’ asked Rolfe. 

“Off and on. Just been down for ten days. If it 
were possible, I should go steadily at the business. [ 
used to think I couldn’t fit into work of that sort, but 
a man never knows what he can do till he tries.. I can’t 
stand doing nothing; that floors me. I smoke too 
much, and drink too much, and get quarrelsome, and 
wish I was on the other side*of the world. But it’s out 
of the question to live down yonder; I couldn’t ask 
Sibyl to do it.” 

“Do you leave her quite alone, then?”’ 

Carnaby made an uneasy movement. ‘‘She. has 
been visiting here and there for the last month; now 
her mother wants her to go to Ventnor. Much better 
she shouldn’t; they hate each other—can’t be together 
a day without quarreling. Pretty plain on which side 
the fault lies. I shouldn’t think there are many women 
better tempered than Siby]. All the time we’ve been 
married, and all we’ve gone through, 1 have never 
once seen an unpleasant look on her face—to me, that 
is. It’s something to be able to say that. Mrs. Lark- 
field is simply intolerable. She’s always either whin- 
ing orinafury. Can’t talk of anything but the loss of 
her money.”’ 

“That reminds me,’’ interposed Harvey. ‘‘Do you 
know that there seems to be a chance of getting some- 
thing out of the great wreck?”’ 

‘*What? Who says so?”’ 

“Mrs. Frothingham. The creditors come first, of 
course. Was your wife creditor or shareholder?” 

‘*Why, both.” 

‘‘Then she may hear something before long. I don't 
pretend to understand the beastly affair, but Mrs. Froth- 
ingham wrote to us about it the day before yesterday, 
with hints of eighteenpence in the pound, which she 
seemed to think very giorious.”’ 

Carnaby growled in disgust. ‘‘Eighteenpence be 
damned! Well, perhaps it'll buy hera hat. I tell you, 
Rolfe, when I compare Sibyl with her mother, I almost 
feel she’s too good for the world. Suppose she had 
turned out that sort of woman! What would have 
been the end of it? Murder, most likely. But she bore 
the loss of all her money just as she did the loss of her 
jewelry and things when our house was burgled—never 
turned a hair. There's a girl to be proud of, I tell 
you!”’ 

He insisted upon it so vehemently that one might 
have imagined him in conflict with secret doubts as to 
his wife's perfection. 

‘It’s a very strange thing,’’ said Rolfe, looking at 
his wine, ‘that those thieves got clean away—not a 
single thing they stole ever tracked. There can’t be 
many such cases.”’ 

“IT have a theory about that.’”’ Hugh half closed 
his eyes, looking at once shrewd and fierce. ‘'The 
woman herself—the housekeeper—is at this moment 
going about in society, somewhere. She was no White- 
chapel thief. There’s a gang organized among the -peo- 
ple we live with. If I go out to dine, as likely as not [ 
sit next toa burglar or a forger, or anything you like. 
The police never get on the scent, and it’s the same in 
many another robbery. Some day, perhaps, there’ll 
be an astounding disclosure, a blazing hell of a scandal 
—a dozen men and women marched from Belgravia 
and Mayfair to Newgate. I’m sure of it! What else 
can you expect of such a civilization as ours? Well, I 
should know that woman again, and if ever I find my- 
self taking her down to dinner—”’ 

Harvey exploded in laughter. 

*T tell you I’m quite serious,”’ said the other angrily. 
“T know that’s the explanation of it! There are ee 
of good and honest people still, but they can’t help get- 
ting mixed up among the vilest lot on the face of -the 
earth. That’s why I don’t like my wife to make new 
acquaintances. She won’t get any harm, but I hate to 
think of the people she perhaps meets. Mackintosh 
was telling me of a woman in London who keeps up a 
big house and entertains all sorts of people—and her 
husband knows where the money comes from. He 
wouldn’t mention her name, because, by Jove, he had 
himself contributed to the expenses of the establish- 
ment! It was three or four years ago, when he had his 
money and ran through it. For all I know, Sibyl may 
go there—I can’t tell her about such things, and she 
wouldn’t believe me if I did. She’s an idealist—sees 
everything through poetry and philosophy. I should 
be a brute if I soled her mind. And, I say, old man, 
why don’t your wife and she see more of each other? 
Is it just the distance?”’ 

“I am afraid that has something to do with it,’’ Har- 
vey replied, trying to speak naturally. 

“I’m sorry. They’re both of them too good for ordi- 
nary society. I wish to God we could all four of ‘us go 
out to a place I know in Tasmania, and live honest, 
clean, rational lives! Can’t be managed. Your wife 
has her music: Sibyl has her books, and so on—’’ 

“By the bye, you know Mrs. Strangeways?”’ 

“T know of her.”’ 

“‘And not much good?” 

‘‘No particular harm. Sibyl saw a little of her, but 
I don’t think they meet now. Your wife know her?” 

‘“‘She has met her here and there: you and I are alike 
in that. We can’t stand the drawing-room, so our wives 
have to go about by themselves. The days are past 
when a man watched over his wife’s coming and going 
as a matter of course. We should only make fools of 
ourselves if we tried it on. It’s the new world, my boy; 
we live in it, and must make the best of it.”’ 

Hugh Carnaby drank more wine than is usually 
taken at luncheon. It excited him to boisterous con- 
demnation of things in general. He complained of the 
idleness that was forced upon him, except when he 
could get down to Coventry. ‘‘I hang about for whole 
days doing literally nothing. What-should I do? I’m 
not the man ‘for books; I can’t get much x ah nowa- 
days; I don’t care for billiards. I want to have an ax 
in my hand!” Gesticulating carelessly, he swept 
wineglass off the table. ‘“There—damn it! shows we've 
sat long enough. Come and talk to Sibyl, and let her 
give youacup of tea. You never see her—never: yet 
she thinks better of you than of any other man we 
know. Come, let’s get out of this beastly air. The 
place reeks of onions.’’ 


(Continued next week.) 
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